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TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


A KEY FACTOR IN PACIFIC COAST INDUSTRY 


@ Geared to produce and distribute virtually 
every type of product in widespread use today, 
West Coast industry is substantially self-suffi- 
cient. This is largely the result of abundant 
natural resources, plus the wide extent to 
which basic materials are manufactured here. 


A prominent supplier of high quality chem- 
icals to Pacific Coast business and industry, 
as well as agriculture, is the Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company of Washington, 
whose large plant is located in Tacoma. 
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National TAPPI to Meet 


In Seattle, August 20-23rd 


Pacific Coast pulp and paper industry to be host to Technical 
Association—Committees appointed—Plans under way for 
outstanding meeting to provide interesting and instructive 
visit for large number of Eastern mill men—Coast Superin- 
tendents extend cooperation. 


ITH the selection of August 

20, 21, 22 and 23 as the 

dates for the Fall Meeting 
of National TAPPI in Seattle, 
Washington, plans are rapidly tak- 
ing shape under the direction of 
convention chairman G. S. Brazeau. 
It is the aim of the Pacific Section, 
the general chairman and his as- 
sistants, to provide a technical and 
general program of such outstand- 
ing interest that the members ef 
TAPPI from all other sections of 
the country will feel they must come 
to Seattle next August. 

The entire Pacific Coast pulp and 
paper industry will welcome the 
visitors from other regions. There 
will be much that is new to see in 
the industry for the mills on the 
West Coast have been steadily im- 
proving their methods and equip- 
ment since the previous Fall Meet- 
ing ef National TAPPI held in 
Portland, Oregon, in September of 
1934. The six intervening years 
have brought much in the way of 
development and expansion of in- 
terest to men in the industry in 
other sections. 


Convention headquarters will be 
Seattle’s Olympic Hotel and over 
1,000 rooms are available for the 
visitors. 


Special Train 


@ Arrangements have been com- 
pleted for a special train over the 
Northern Pacific from Chicago to 
bring the eastern and midwestern 
visitors to Seattle. The TAPPI 
Special will leave Chicago Friday 
evening, August 16th at 11 p.m., 
and on Sunday morning, August 
18th, at 8:30 a. m., the train will ar- 
rive in Livingston, Montana, where 
those who desire to attend church 
services will have an opportunity to 
do so. 


A top flight rodeo is to be staged 
for the TAPPI Special at Livingston 
on Sunday afternoon. The North- 
ern Pacific is sponsoring the rodeo 
as special entertainment for the visi- 
tors. At 6 p.m. Sunday the train 








will leave Livingston for Seattle, ar- 
riving there at 8 p.m. Monday eve- 
ning, August 19th. 

Members of the registration com- 
mittee will meet the special train 
probably at Livingston, Montana, 
register the guests on the train and 
tag all baggage, to avoid any delay 
in room assignments and baggage 
handling when the train arrives in 
Seattle. 


Tentative Program 


@ An hour after the special pulls 
into Seattle a reception will be held 
at the Olympic Hotel in honor of 
the visitors. Everyone will have a 
chance to become acquainted before 
the business meetings begin on Tues- 
day morning, August 20th. 


Tuesday, August 20th 


On Tuesday, from 9 a.m. to 12 
noon technical program sessions will 
be held in a University of Washing- 
ton auditorium. At noon luncheon 
will be served on the campus at the 
University Commons. 


Tuesday afternoon, from 1:30 to 
5 p.m. will likewise be given over to 
the technical program. 


At 7 p.m. an informal dinner and 
dance will be held at the Olympic 
Hotel. 


Wednesday, August 21st 


@ As on Tuesday, the morning and 
afternoon will be given over to the 
presentation and discussion of tech- 
nical papers at the University of 
Washington campus with luncheon 
in the University Commons. The 
sessions will end at 4:30 on this day. 


In the evening, at 7 p.m., separate 
committee dinners will be held in 
private dining rooms at the Olym- 
pic Hotel, enabling the men inter- 
ested in specific branches of the in- 
dustry to get together for discus- 
sions. These dinners will be in 
charge of the TAPPI chairmen of 
the various national committees such 
as sulphite pulping, alkaline pulp- 
ing, materials of construction, etc. 
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YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 


G. S. BRAZEAU 

General Chairman 

1940 Fall Meeting of TAPP! 
Pulp Division 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
Everett Woshington 


to attend the Fall Meeting of TAPPI at Seattle, Washington, 


August 20-21-22-23, 1940. 


The Pacific Section feels highly honored to have been given 


the wivilege of again acting as host to National TAPPI. 


We recall 


with much pleasure your visit to our Section in 19354, and the memory 
of this meeting makes us most enthusiastic to renew old acquaintances 


and make new friends, 


The Convention Committee has planned a program that is certain 
to make the Seattle Fall Meeting most outstanding in TAPPI history. 


A meeting that you will find decidedly worth while attending. 


The 


entire program is being arranged to offer unique opportunity to 
combine a very enjoyable trip to the Pacific Northwest with several 
days of valuable technical discussion, visits to modern Pacific Coast 
mills, and a full day logging big Western Hemlock in the Cascade Moun- 


tains. 


And, of course, you know the benefits that accrue from four 


days of association with others engaged in technical work. 


We are looking forward to you being with us, 


I urge you to 


make plans to attend the Fall Meeting at Seattle. 


SEATTLE WASH 
AUC 
20-21-22:23 


A detailed program of the commit- 
tee dinners will be announced later 
on. 


Thursday, August 22nd 


@ The Soundview Pulp Company 
ef Everett, Washington, will be 
hosts to thosé attending the Fall 
Meeting on an all-day trip into the 
big timber northeast of Seattle in 
the Cascade mountains. Soundview’s 
logging operations will be in full 
swing, and besides being instructive 
the trip will be pleasurable by rea- 
son of the scenic beauties of the 
Cascade foothills. Leo S. Burdon, 
manager of the Soundview Pulp 
Company is making arrangements 
for the trip. 

A real logger’s mid-day dinner 
will be served at one of Soundview’s 
camps, and that alone will be worth 
the trip. Those who attended the 
1934 Fall Meeting in Portland will 
recall the enjoyable day spent in 
the woods watching the logging op- 


Sincerely, 


Ne We Coster 
Chairman Pacific Section 


erations of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company put of Longview, and 
have been hoping ever since to re- 
peat the visit. Here is their chance. 

The woods trip starts at 8 a.m. 
For those who may wish to spend 
this day visiting one or more of the 
pulp or paper mills on Puget Sound, 
trips will be arranged. 

It will be a big day so the com- 
mittee isn’t planning anything for 
Thursday evening. 


Friday, August 23rd 
@ The fame of Puget Sound’s pop- 


ular salmon derbies has spread far 


and wide. You will have a chance 
to catch a big one and win a prize, 
for a TAPPI Salmon Derby is 
scheduled in the calm waters of the 
bay off Everett, 32 miles north of 
Seattle. First prize will go to the 
fellow who catches the biggest salm- 
on within the allotted time. 


The derby will start early but the 


committee hasn’t set the exact hour 
as yet. 

If you aren’t a fisherman, maybe 
you play golf. The big golf tourna- 
ment will start at 9 a.m., Friday on 
one of Seattle’s fine courses. 

In the evening the formal dinner 
dance will officially close the second 
Fall Meeting of TAPPI to be held 
on the Pacific Coast. 


Ladies to Be Entertained 


@ The many ladies expected to at- 
tend will find a highly interesting 
and enjoyable program especially 
arranged for their entertainment. 
Details have not been completed but 
the program will include visits to 
Seattle’s famous gardens and a spe- 
cial style show. More special events 
for the ladies will be announced 
later on. 


You Are Invited to Come 


@ Members of TAPPI were for- 
mally invited to attend the Fall 
Meeting in Seattle at the Annual 
Meeting held at the Roosevelt Ho- 
tel in New York City, February 19- 
22nd. An attractive display was ar- 
ranged by convention chairman G. 
S. Brazeau and the Pacific Section 
in the Roosevelt lobby calling at- 
tention to the forthcoming visit to 
the Pacific Coast. 

A large percentage of those at- 
tending stopped to see the moving 
pictures taken on the 1934 special 
train enroute to Portland, which 
were filmed by Roger Egan of the 
Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Company of 
New York. Many recalled the 
pleasure and value of that trip. A 
large Puget Sound salmon did his 
part by appearing on ice and urging 
members to come West and try their 
fishing luck. 

On a bulletin board were posted 
telegrams of invitation from Gover- 
nor Clarence D. Martin of Wash- 
ington, Mayor Arthur Langlie of 
the City of Seattle and from Dr. L. 
P. Sieg, President of the University 
of Washington. 

To those stopping at the exhibit, 
a large envelope was given which 
contained an invitation letter from 
N. W. Coster, chairman of the Pa- 
cific Section and technical director 
of the Soundview Pulp Company of 
Everett; a special train itinerary with 
illustrations to show the scenic 
wonders of the route; and a number 
of folders and maps on the Pacific 
Northwest. Large colored pictures 
of Washington State scenes were 
furnished by the Washington State 
Progress Commission. 

An enlarged photograph of the 
TAPPI group on the woods trip in 
1934 completed the exhibit. 
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Mr. N. W. Coster, Chairman 


Pacific Section of TAPPI 
Soundview Pulp Company, 
Everett, Washington, 


Dear Bill: 


a 


Longview, Washington 
February 14, 1940 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the Pacific Coast 


Division of 


the Superintendents Association, the committee 


decided not to have the superintendents regular scheduled June 


meeting in 1940. 


The committee decided that with no meeting for the super- 
intendents to worry about in June the division as a whole could 
be of more and better assistance to the Pacific Coast section of 
TAPPI in putting on the National TAPPI Convention sched- 


uled for August, 1940. 


Please feel free to call on the Pacific Coast Division of Super- 
intendents. If there is any way this division can assist in mak- 
ing your National Convention a success the superintendents 
stand ready and happy to lend that assistance. 


Sincerely yours, 


Executive Committee of the 
Pacific Coast Division of 

the American Pulp & Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association, 

A. P. Siebers, Chairman. 





@ Personal invitations to come to 
the Pacific Northwest in August 
and attend the Fall Meeting, were 
extended by a large number of Pa- 
cific Coast pulp and paper mill men 
attending the New York meeting. 
The West Coast representation in- 
cluded: Albert Bankus, vice-presi- 
dent of Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion and a member of the National 
Executive of TAPPI; W. R. Barber, 
technical director of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation and a past chair- 
man of the Pacific Section; R. B. 
Wolf, manager of the Pulp Divi- 
sion, Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany; G. S. Brazeau, manager of the 
Everett mill, Pulp Division, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, conven- 
tion chairman of the Fall Meeting 
and a member of the National Exec- 
utive Committee; N. W. Coster, 
technical director of the Soundview 
Pulp Company and chairman of the 
Pacific Section of TAPPI. 


Fred A. Olmsted, technical super- 
visor of the Crown Willamette Pa- 
per Company, Division of Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation, Camas, 
Washington; James B. Hyde, tech- 
nical control department of the same 
company; C. W. Morden, president 
of the Morden Machines Company, 
Portland, and a past chairman of 
the Pacific Section, and Fred Shane- 
man, vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Washington, Tacoma, and 
secretary-treasurer of the Pacific 


Section of TAPPI. 


Superintendents Extend 
Cooperation 


@ Through its chairman, Anton 
Siebers, paper mill superintendent 
of the Longview Fibre Company, 
Longview, Washington, the Pacific 
Coast Division of the American 
Pulp & Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association has offered its full co- 
operation to the Pacific Section of 
TAPPI and to the committees in 
charge of the Fall Meeting of 
TAPPI in Seattle. 


It will be noted from the accom- 
panying letters that the Superin- 
tendents are qooperating with 
TAPPI by eliminating their semi- 
annual meeting in June of this year. 
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Convention Committees Named 
@ Convention chairman G. S. 
Brazeau has announced the appoint- 
ment of chairmen of the several 
committees necessary to prepare for 
the 1940 Fall Meeting of TAPPI in 
August. Selection of members for 
the committees has not been com- 
pleted and the full committee roster 


will be published shortly. 


Arrangements—Berk A. Bannan, 
manager and secretary of the West- 
ern Gear Works of Seattle, chair- 


man. 


Finance—M. B. Houston, Rayo- 
nier Incorporated, Seattle, chair- 
man. Assisting Mr. Houston on the 
finance committee will be Fred 
Shaneman, secretary-treasurer of the 


Pacific Section of TAPPI. 


Technical Program—W. R. Bar- 
ber, technical director Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corporation with headquar- 
ters at Camas, Washington, chair- 
man. 


Registration—Earl G. Thompson, 
Great Western Division, Dow 
Chemical Company, 1201 Textile 
Tower, Seattle, chairman. 


Woods Trip—Leo S. Burdon, 
manager Soundview Pulp Company, 
Everett, chairman. 


Transportation—William A. Gei- 
ger, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, 400 West Madi- 


son Street, Chicago, chairman. 


Reception — H. A. Des Marais, 
Pacific Coast manager, General Dye- 
stuff Corporation, San Francisco, 
chairman. 





To All Members 

Pacific Coast Division, 
American Pulp & Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association: 


This is to advise all members of the Pacific Coast Division 
that your Executive Committee has decided not to hold the 
regular June meeting of the Division. The next regular meet- 
ing is scheduled for the first Friday and Saturday, in Decem- 
ber, namely, December 6th and 7th, 1940; the place to:be 


selected later. 


This decision is prompted by the fact that the Pacific Divi- 
sion of TAPPI is to be host to National TAPPI at the meeting 


of the Association in Seattle, August 20-23, 1940. _ 


Your Execu- 


tive Committee feels that the entire Pacific Coast industry should 
give its wholehearted support to the Committee in charge of 
the National Meeting and that we, as a group, should do every- 
thing in our power to make this National meeting a success. 
Your officers urge each and everyone of you to cooperate 
with those in charge of the arrangements for this meeting. The 
industry as a whole is bound to profit from this meeting. 


Very truly yours, 


By Order Executive Committee, 


February 7, 1940. 





A. S. QUINN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Ladies Program — Ray Smythe, 


Portland, Oregon, chairman. 


Entertainment—James P. V. Fa- 
gan, manager Anacortes Division, 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Com- 
pany, Anacortes, Washington, chair- 
man. 


Publicity — Lawrence K. Smith, 
manager, Pacific Pulp & Paper In- 
dustry, Seattle, chairman. 


Advisory Committee — The fol- 
lowing advisory committee has been 
appointed to consult with the con- 
vention chairman and the commit- 
tee chairmen in the preparation of 
plans for the Fall Meeting: J. D. 
Zellerbach, president of the Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation and execu- 
tive vice-president of Rayonier In- 
corporated and Fireboard Products, 
Incorporated; Ossian Anders on, 
president of the Puget Sound Pulp 
& Timber Company and executive 
vice-president of the St. Regis Kraft 
Company; Robert B. Wolf, man- 
ager, Pulp Division Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company; U. M. Dickey, 
president of the Soundview Pulp 
Company; Nils G. Teren, vice-presi- 
dent and manager, Columbia River 
Paper Mills and of the Oregon Pulp 
& Paper Company; Max Oberdor- 
fer, president of the St. Helens Pulp 
& Paper Company. 


R. S. Wertheimer, secretary-treas- 
urer and resident manager of the 
Longview Fibre Company; Lawrence 
Killam, president of the British Co- 
lumbia Pulp & Paper Company; 
Chester A. Buckland, general man- 
ager of the Inland Empire Paper 
Company; Wm. J. Pilz, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the Everett 
Pulp & Paper Company; Arthur 
Zimmerman, manager of the Pa- 
cific Straw Paper & Board Com- 
pany: J. H. Smith, vice-president of 
the Hawley Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany; K. O. Fosse, president of the 
Coos Bay Pulp Corporation; and, 
J. C. Compton, president of the 
Spaulding Pulp & Paper Company. 


Reservations 


@ It is none too early to plan your 
trip to Seattle for the Fall Meeting 
of TAPPI on August 20-23rd. Reser- 
vations can be made immediately 
through the Olympic Hotel of Se- 
attle, Earl G. Thompson, chairman 
of the Registration Committee, 1201 
Textile Tower, Seattle, or William 
A. Geiger, Pulp Division, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., 400 West 
Madison Street, Chicago. 


Better come. 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Borah Resolution Reintroduced 


by Senator McNary 


@ On February 2nd Charles L. 
McNary, senior senator from Ore- 
gon, introduced in the United States 
Senate a modification of Senate 
Resolution No. 160, sponsored in 
the previous session by the late 
Senator William E. Borah of Idaho, 
providing for an investigation of the 
wood pulp situation by the United 
States Tariff Commission. 


The difference between the reso- 
lution introduced by Senator Borah 
and that prepared by Senator Mc- 
Nary is this clause, “such report to 
cover the period up to July 1, 1939,” 
Senator Borah did not specify the 
period to be covered and this omis- 
sion gave the Tariff Commission an 
excuse for sidetracking the investi- 
gation which is badly needed to 
bring out the facts relating to the 
domestic pulpwood and wood pulp 
situation. 


Senator McNary’s resolution, in- 
troduced on February 2nd and re- 
ferred to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee as Senate Resolution 226, 
reads as follows: 


“Resolved, That the United States 
Tariff Commission, under authority 
conferred by section 332 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, is directed to in- 
vestigate and report to the Senate 
all facts relating to wood pulp or 
pulp wood, showing the volume of 
importations compared with domes- 
tic production and _ conditions, 
causes and effects relating to foreign 
competition, and all other facts 
showing the differences in, or which 
affect competition between, the pro- 
duction of wood pulp or pulp wood 
in the United States or that import- 
ed in the principal markets of the 
United States, such report to cover 
the period up to July 1, 1939, and 
to be made to the Senate not later 
than May 15, 1940.” 


The Borah resolution known as 
Senate Resolution No. 160 was 
passed by the Senate on July 31, 
1939, and reads as follows: 


“Resolved, That the United 
States Tariff Commission, under au- 
thority conferred by section 332 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, is directed 
to investigate and report to the Sen- 
ate all facts relating to wood pulp 
or pulpwood, showing the volume 
of importations compared with do- 
mestic production and the condi- 


tions, causes, and effects relating to 
foreign competition, and all other 
facts showing the differences in, or 
which affect competition between, 
the production of wood pulp or 
pulpwood in the United States or 
that imported in the principal mar- 
kets of the United States. Such re- 
port to be made to the Senate not 
later than April 15, 1940.” 


But after war was declared in 
Europe the Tariff Commission de- 
clared it saw no reason for making 
the report as conditions had 
changed. In a letter to Vice-Presi- 
dent John N. Garner in his capac- 
ity as President of the Senate, dated 
October 2, 1939, Raymond B. Ste- 
vens, chairman of the Tariff Com- 
mission wrote in part, “. . . Unless 
the Senate gives instructions to the 
contrary, the Commission proposes 
to withhold for the time being the 
completion of the report on wood 
pulp and pulpwood. We will, how- 
ever, keep advised in regard to cur- 
rent conditions and report on them 
if at any time the situation seems 
to warrant such action.” 


@ The late Senator Borah, who in- 
troduced the resolution, intended 
that the situation in the American 
wood pulp industry as of the end of 
July, and which had existed since 
the latter part pf 1937, should be 
fully investigated by the Tariff Com- 
mission. As the Commission’s pre- 
vious report, requested in August 
of 1935, was not published in com- 
plete form until 1938, Senator Borah 
at first asked that the report be 
made to the Senate on January 15, 
1940, in order that the data it would 
contain might be used in develop- 
ing legislation for permanently elim- 
inating the depressing influence of 
imported wood pulp on the United 
States pulp and paper industry. The 
Commission insisted that August Ist 
to January 15th was insufficient 
time so the report was scheduled to 
be made on April 15, 1940. 


Senator McNary’s resolution will, 
if passed by the Senate, force the 
Tariff Commission to make the re- 
port on the period prior to the out- 
break of war in Europe as the late 
Senator Borah had intended but did 
not specifically state in his Senate 
Resolution No. 160. 
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Pulp Mill in the South 





PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


The First Bleached Sulphite 


The use of Southern pine in the production of dissolving pulps for 
rayon, staple fiber, cellophane and plastics, was established in De- 
cember, 1939, at Fernandina, Florida, by RAYONIER INCORPOR- 
ATED, large Pacific Coast producer of high quality pulps. 


the oldest European settlements 

in North America, witnessed 
last December the newest develop- 
ment in sulphite pulping, the suc- 
cessful commercial production of 
dissolving pulps for rayon, staple 
fiber, cellophane and plastics, from 
Southern pine. 


) erage Florida, one of 


Long considered unsuitable as 
raw material for the production of 
quality pulps by the sulphite proc- 
ess, it remained for Rayonier Incor- 
porated, a Pacific Coast company, 
to develop a satisfactory process of 
employing this highly resinous 
wood in the manufacture of dis- 
solving pulps. The research carried 
on over a period of years at Ray- 
onier’s laboratories in Shelton, 
Washington, convinced Edward M. 
Mills, president of Rayonier, and 
his associates that commercial pro- 
duction of the same high grade dis- 
solving pulps produced by their 
mills in the Pacific Northwest, was 
entirely feasible. 


Mr. Mills foresaw the advantages 
to Rayonier and to its customers of 
a dissolving pulp mill located in the 
South. It would give to Rayonier a 
more balanced production drawing 
upon widely separated timber re- 
sources. Rayonier would also be 
provided with additional produc- 
tive capacity to accommodate the 
growing rayon, staple fiber, cello- 
phane and plastics industries. For 
the buyers of dissolving wood pulps 
a plant in the South would provide 
a source of raw material close at 
hand, as most of the rayon spinning 
plants are located in Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Delaware, 
Georgia, North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee. A southern plant would also 
extend the range of available raw 
material for rayon, staple fiber, 
cellophane and plastics to include 
Southern pine as well as spruce and 
Western hemlock. The addition of 
Southern pine to the woods capable 
of producing dissolving pulps is of 
prime importance to the industries 





EDWARD M. MILLS, President 


Rayonier Incorporated. 


dependent upon them, particularly 
to the rayon industry whose phe- 
nomenal growth as yet exhibits no 
sign of having attained its zenith. 


Mr. Mills and his associates de- 
cided to pioneer with a dissolving 
pulp mill in the South having full 
confidence in the research work per- 
formed at the laboratories in Shel- 
ton. Although the laboratory work 
pointed the way to commercial suc- 
cess few industries know better than 
does the wood pulp industry how 
great is the gap that must be 
bridged between the laboratory and 
commercial production. 


Hence the decision to pioneer dis- 
solving pulps by the sulphite proc- 
ess from Southern pine was a daring 
venture, a venture requiring unusual 
business courage. 


The successful result is an put- 
standing example of the economic 
and social values contributed by 
modern scientific research coupled 
with individual and corporate initia- 
tive. 


Once the process was fully devel- 
oped and the decision made to con- 


struct a plant in the South the prob- 
lem of location became all impor- 
tant. The site must have good 
transportation facilities, both rail 
and water; it must be adjacent to 
extensive timber resources that 
could be developed economically 
and on a perpetual basis; water sup- 
plies must be ample; and, it must 
be close to a town where the em. 
ployees could live. It must also be 
outside the hurricane belt. After a 
painstaking search, Fernandina was 
decided upon. 


Fernandina is located on Amelia 
Island at the far northeast corner of 
Florida, 33 miles northeast of 
Jacksonville, close to the Georgia 
line. Amelia Island, 22 miles long 
and from % to 2 miles wide, is 
separated from the mainland by an 
arm of the sea known as Amelia 
river and bay. As will be noted by 
a glance at the chart the lower Geor- 
gia and upper Florida coast is a net- 
work of waterways, including the 
Intracoastal Waterway maintained 
by the Federal government to a 
minimum depth of 7 feet. These 
interconnecting waterways, protect- 
ed from the open Atlantic, permit 
Rayonier’s tugs and barges to bring 
Southern pine cordwood from a 
wide area. 


The early explorers knew the har- 
bor at Fernandina as having the 
deepest water of any along the east- 
ern Florida coast. History first re- 
cords its use in 1568 when Dominic 
de Gourgues landed on Amelia Is- 
land with his expedition against the 
Spanish. Later in the same century 
Spanish priests established an In- 
dian mission inside the harbor but it 
did not prove successful. Bucca- 
neers frequently used the harbor as 
a base for their operations. The 
first permanent settlement was made 
by the Spanish in 1808 at what is 
now the village of Old Fernandina 
1 mile from the city. It was not 
until 1859 that Fernandina was in- 
corporated as a city. The popula- 
ton at the present time is around 
5,000. 
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Rayonier Incorporated—Its 
History 


@ Americans are accustomed to 
think of pioneers as Easterners who 
trekked westward and established 
homes and industries on the shores 
of the Pacific. Rayonier, having de- 
veloped the production of dissolv- 
ing pulps from Western hemlock to 
a high degree of perfection, re- 
versed the idea by carrying their 
knowledge and skill to the South- 
east and pioneering in the produc- 
tion of bleached sulphite dissolving 
pulps from Southern pine. 


The establishment of the mill at 
Fernandina was a natural outgrowth 
of the progressivism and farsighted- 
ness that has characterized Rayonier 
and its predecessor companies since 
their establishment little more than 
a decade ago. 


Rainier Pulp & Paper Company 
was incorporated on April 26, 1926, 
for the purpose of building a 
bleached sulphite pulp mill at Shel- 
ton, Washington, on Puget Sound. 
By June of 1927 production was un- 
derway and bleached sulphite pulp 
was being produced for Eastern and 
Middle Western paper mills. Less 
than two years later, early in 1929, 
Rainier began experimenting with 
the production of dissolving pulps 
for the growing rayon and cello- 
phane industries. By 1931 the com- 
pany had developed a type of dis- 
solving pulp capable of production 
in commercial quantities, and in 
1932 the principal product of the 
mill at Shelton was dissolving pulp. 


In the meantime the Grays Har- 
bor Pulp & Paper Company had 
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been incorporated on July 17, 1928, 
and a bleached sulphite pulp mill 
constructed at Hoquiam, Washing- 
ton, on Grays Harbor by Mr. Mills, 
I. Zellerbach and J. D. Zellerbach 
who had been associated with him 
in the formation of the Rainier Pulp 
& Paper Company, and a group of 
Pacific Northwest business men. 
The Olympic Forest Products Com- 
pany was incorporated on January 
25, 1930, by Mr. Mills, the Zeller- 
bachs and a number of business 
men of the Puget Sound area, and 
a third bleached sulphite pulp mill 
constructed, this time at Port An- 
geles, Washington. Before this plant 
was constructed a large proportion 
of its bleached sulphite pulp output 
was contracted for by several East- 
ern paper companies who furnished 
a portion of the capital. 


By 1933 the demand for dissolv- 
ing pulps began to exceed the ca- 
pacity of Rainier Pulp & Paper 
Company’s plant at Shelton, so an 
ageement was made with the Olym- 
pic Forest Products Company 
whereby the latter would devote a 
portion of its productive capacity to 
the manufacture of dissolving pulps 
under the supervision of Rainier’s 
technical staff. 


The demand for dissolving pulps 
continued to increase, necessitating 
a similar agreement in 1934 with 
the Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper 
Company which provided for the 
production of dissolving pulps at 
Hoquiam under Rainier’s  super- 
vision. 

May of 1936 witnessed the com- 
pletion of a modern technical and 
research laboratory at Shelton, 
Washington, equipped with trained 
men and modern machines to carry 
on most efficiently Rainier’s constant 
striving toward the production of 
better dissolving pulps and to devel- 


op new pulps for new uses. A rayon | 


spinning machine was installed to 
permit the final testing of the pulps 
—to find out quickly how they 
worked out in the job they were in- 
tended for. The laboratory along 
with all of the organization’s tech- 
nical work is under the direction of 
Rayonier’s Central Chemical Labor- 
atory at Shelton, Washington. 


In September, 1936, the Rainier 
Pulp & Paper Company, through its 
wholly owned subsidiary, The Shaf- 
fer Pulp Company, Inc., acquired 
the unbleached sulphite pulp mill 
formerly belonging to the Shaffer 
Holding Corporation, located at 
Tacoma, Washington. This plant, 
with additions and improvements 
completed around midyear of 1937, 


ll 


became capable of producing ap- 
proximately 140 tons of unbleached 
sulphite pulp per day. This pulp is 
transferred in specially constructed 
barges to the Shelton mill where it 
is bleached and dried. To accom- 
modate this new capacity several de- 
partments of the Rainier mill at 
Shelton were expanded, including 
the screening, bleaching and dry- 
ing departments. 


Later, when Rayonier Incorporat- 
ed was formed the Shaffer sub- 
sidiary became the Tacoma Divi- 
sion. 


In three year’s time the market 
for dissolving pulps expanded while 
that for paper pulps showed little 
activity and the interests of Rainier, 
Grays Harbor and Olympic Forest 
Products grew more and more simi- 
lar. It became apparent that it 
would be to the advantage of the 
stockholders of the three companies 
for them to merge into one organ- 
ization. This was proposed by Mr. 
Mills on September 27, 1937, and 
ratified by the stockholders of all 
three companies on October 28, 
1937. 


@ The brand name of Rainier’s first 
developed grade of dissolving pulp 
“Rayonier” was adopted as the 
name of the merged companies. 


Rayonier Incorporated thus came 
into corporate existence on October 


28, 1937. 


On July 3rd of the same year the 
Fernandina Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany had been organized as a whol- 
ly owned subsidiary of the Rainier 





W. L. RAYMOND, Vice- 
President, Rayonier 
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CLYDE B. MORGAN, Vice- 
President, Rayonier 
Incorporated. 


Pulp & Paper Company. Clyde B. 
Morgan was elected president. Mr. 
Morgan came to the Fernandina or- 
ganization from S. D. Warren Com- 
pany, fine paper manufacturers of 
Cumberland Mills, Maine, where he 
was executive vice-president. He was 
familiar with the production of dis- 
solving pulps as he had served as a 
director of the Olympic Forest 
Products Company, representing S. 
D. Warren’s stock interests. 
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Actual construction of the new 
plant at Fernandina, Florida, began 
in August of 1937 with John R. 
Kiely as resident engineer in charge. 
It was designed to produce 180 tons 
per day of bleached sulphite dis- 
solving pulps from Southern pine. 
After the merger of the three com- 
panies the Fernandina Pulp & Pa- 
per Company was dissolved and the 
mill became the Fernandina Divi- 
sion of Rayonier Incorporated. Ear- 
ly in 1938 construction work at Fer- 
nandina was slowed down due to a 
decline in demand for dissolving 
pulps both here and abroad. It 
was not until the middle of Septem- 
ber, 1939, that construction was ac- 
celerated. The first cook was blown 
December 5th and the first sheet of 
pulp came off the drying machine 
on December 10, 1939, proving that 
high grade pulps, dissolving pulps, 
could be successfully manufactured 
from Southern pine. 


Edward M. Mills 


@ It is stating nothing more than 
fact to say that the vision and the 
motive force responsible for Ray- 
onier Incorporated, one of the 
world’s largest producers of dissolv- 
ing pulps, and for the pioneering 
venture at Fernandina, is that of 
Edward M. Mills, president of this 
progressive organization. It was he 
who projected .the mills at Shelton, 
Hoquiam, Port Angeles and Fer- 





I. ZELLERBACH, Vice-President, 


Rayonier Incorporated. 


nandina, and who steered them 
through the treacherous years of 
the depression, constantly building 
for the future. 

It was this vision of the possibil- 
ities of pulp manufacture in the Pa- 
cific Northwest together with the 
confidence his own ability inspired 
in the industrialists and financial 
leaders in the northwest as well as 
in the east and middle west, that 
enabled Mr. Mills to attract them 
and their capital to his pulp and 


THE SITE at Fernandina, Florida, where RAYONIER INCORPORATED constructed the first bleached sulphite dis- 
solving pulp mill to use Southern pine + + + Taken in August, 1937, this picture shows the pile drivers at work on 
the first of the large number of piles required for the mill. 


The dock in the foreground at the right can be identified in three other pictures 7 7 7 It will be seen in the lower right 
hand corner of the aerial view on the cover, in the upper left hand corner of the numbered aerial view “Looking East,” 
and just above the number 11 in the numbered aerial view “Looking Northeast.” 
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DR. RUSSELL M. PICKENS, 
Technical Director, Rayonier 
Incorporated, Shelton, 
Washington. 


paper enterprises. His initiative re- 
sulted in the investment of millions 
of dollars in plants and timber, 
greatly benefitting the Pacific 
Northwest through increased em- 
ployment and the utilization of tim- 
ber which otherwise would have 
been waste. 

From the first production of pulp 
at Shelton in June, 1927, to the first 
production at Fernandina in Decem- 
ber, 1939—twelve and a half years 
—is a short time but in that period 
Rayonier became a $30,000,000 cor- 
poration and owner of four pulp 
mills in Washington and a fifth in 
Florida, capable of producing ap- 
proximately 300,000 tons of dissolv- 
ing pulps annually. 

Rayonier also won for itself a 
reputation throughout the world as 
a producer of the highest quality 
dissolving wood pulps. 


Mr. Mills began his business ca- 
reer at the age of 10 when he went 
to work in a lawyer’s office in Wales. 
There he learned stenography. 
When a young man he came to the 
United States and studied account- 
ing in the Chicago offices of Price, 
Waterhouse & Company. He be- 
came an expert accountant and his 
accounting work eventually took 
him to Peabody, Houghteling & 
Company, investment bankers of 
the same city. With them his prin- 
cipal work was the reorganizing of 
businesses they had aided in financ- 
ing and which were losing money. 
As a junior partner in Peabody, 
Houghteling & Company, Mr. Mills 
came to the Olympic Peninsula in 
Washington in 1920 to try and find 
an outlet for the power produced by 
the bankrupt Olympic Power & Pa- 
per Company, which had power but 
no paper production. Out of his 
work, with the aid of I. Zellerbach 
and Northwest business men, 
emerged the Washington Pulp & 
Paper Corporation, of which Mr. 
Mills was general manager and later 
president. The late V. D. Simons 
designed this mill which produced 
50 tons of newsprint per day and 
had no sulphite mill. The first 
pile was driven March Ist, 1920, 
and the first paper came off the 
machine on December 13th the 
same year. The Washington Pulp & 
Paper Corporation is now a divi- 
sion of the Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration and produces around 350 
tons of newsprint daily. 

The Whalen Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany had been organized in 1913 
and mills constructed at Port Alice 
and Woodfibre, B. C. It was find- 
ing the going unprofitable and Mr. 
Mills spent the years 1923-1925 put- 
ting it back on a paying basis. This 
organization later became the Brit- 


ish Columbia Pulp & Paper Co. 
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DR. A. N. PARRETT, Research 
Director, Rayonier Incorporated, 


Shelton, Washington. 


Mr. Mills became vice-president 
and director of Zellerbach Paper 
Company. In 1924, when Zeller- 
bach Corporation was formed, he 
was elected vice-president and di- 
rector of that company, and in 1928 
when that company became Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation and ac- 
quired the common stock of Crown 
Willamette Paper Company, Mr. 
Mills became executive vice-presi- 
dent and director of the enlarged 
enterprise. 

As of January 1, 1936, in order 
to devote his entire time to the 
three companies which later merged 
into Rayonier Incorporated, Mr. 
Mills resigned as executive vice- 
president of Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, although he is continuing 
to serve as a director of that com- 
pany. 







To the visitor approaching RAYONIER INCORPORATED’S new bleached sulphite pulp mill at Fernandina, the plant 


will appear as in the photograph above + + » The water treatment plant is on the extreme left and the barking drum 


and chipping plant buildings at the far right. 
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Mr. Mills believes in practical re- 
search. In his annual report re- 
leased July 17, 1939, for the fiscal 
year ending April 30, 1939, he said, 
under “Pulp Quality”: 


“The Company has long recog- 
nized that the favorable position 
which it has attained in the industry 
is due to the production of superior 
quality pulps and accordingly has 
spared no effort to continue im- 
proving the quality and adaptabil- 
ity of its products. New and im- 
proved pulps have from time to 
time been produced by the Com- 
pany to the mutual advantage of 
the Company and its customers. It 
is the intention of the management 
to continue this policy in the future 
along practicable lines.” 


Rayonier’s Officers 


@ The other officers besides Mr. 
Mills are: J. D. Zellerbach, execu- 
tive vice-president; Clyde B. Mor- 
gan, vice-president; W. L. Ray- 
mond, vice-president; I. Zellerbach, 
vice-president; Chas. H. Conrad, 
secretary-treasurer; and L. G. Wil- 
son, comptroller. 

The directors include: Edward 
M. Mills, M. A. Arnold, Charles R. 
Blyth, Chas. H. Conrad, Bernard 
W. Ford, Miller Freeman, W. S. 
Lucey, W. H. Orrick, Norman W. 
Wilson, I. Zellerbach and J. D. 
Zellerbach. 


Rayonier's 
Markets Are Growing 


@ The world market for dissolving 
pulps has been steadily growing. 
With the exception of the early part 
of 1938 when rayon, the largest con- 
sumer of this type of pulp, suffered 
a slump, the trend has been upward 
for a number of years. 


For those readers unfamiliar with 
the term “Dissolving pulps” it may 
be well to explain here that this 
description applies to those types 
used chemically as contrasted with 
the paper pulps which are used me- 
chanically. In the manufacture of 
rayon, staple fiber, cellophane and 
plastics, pulps are chemically dis- 
solved preliminary to further proc- 
essing. Only the cellulose is wanted. 
The fiber containing the cellulose 
passes into solution. In paper pulps 
the fiber is all-important. It may be 
treated by passage through beaters 
and jordans to change its character- 
istics but it must be preserved to 
form the interlaced mat of fibers 
which is paper. 


PACIFIC 





STEWART E. SEAMAN, Director 
of Sales, Rayonier Incorporated 


@ “The year 1939,” says the Rayon 
Organon in its January special sup- 
plement, “is unquestionably a mile- 
stone in the history of the American 
rayon producing industry. Produc- 
tion as well as consumption records 
were shattered during the year. 
“Total rayon production during 
1939 reached a new all-time high 
total of 384,200,000 pounds which 
was 12 per cent greater than the 
341,900,000 pounds produced in the 
previous record year of 1937. 


“This total rayon production rec- 
ord was made possible by new pro- 
duction highs for both rayon yarn 
and staple fiber. Filament yarn pro- 
duction in 1939 at 331,200,000 
pounds was 29 per cent greater than 
the output in 1938 and 3 per cent 
above the previous record high in 
1937. The 1939 production of staple 
fiber (short length rayon yarn) at 
53,000,000 pounds was 77 per cent 
greater than the previous record in 
1938 and 162 per cent over the 1937 
output. 


“As for the production of yarn 
by process of manufacture,” con- 
tinues the Rayon Organon, “the vis- 
cose plus cuprammonium yarn pro- 
duction at 230,950,000 pounds was 
27 per cent above the 181,470,000 
pounds in 1938, but still slightly be- 
low the record high of 239,316,000 
pounds in 1937. Acetate yarn pro- 
duction at 100,250,000 pounds ex- 
ceeded the 1938 output of 76,155,- 
000 pounds by 32 per cent and like- 
wise exceeded the former record 
made in 1937 by 22 per cent.” 


The viscose process is the princi- 
pal user of wood pulp and approxi- 
mately 99 per cent of all viscose 
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rayon is produced from wood pulp. 
Cellophane is made by the viscose 
process from wood pulp. Officially 
the production data of the viscose 
process and the cuprammonium 
process are combined to avoid dis- 
closing the production statistics of 
the one large cuprammonium manu- 
facturer. The cuprammonium proc- 
ess still largely employs cotton lin- 
ters for raw material. 

It is estimated that for each 
pound of viscose rayon produced 
1.2 pounds of wood pulp are re- 
quired. 


@ Until recently the acetate process 
depended upon cotton linters en- 
tirely but it is understood that new 
pulps developed by Rayonier are 
highly satisfactory for acetate proc- 
essing, and Rayonier is now in 
a position to expect a growing mar- 
ket among the producers of this 
type of rayon. 

Consumption of rayon totaled 
462,375,000 pounds in 1939 accord- 
ing to the Rayon Organon, 362,375,- 
000 pounds of rayon yarn plus 100,- 
000,000 pounds of staple fiber. This 
total figure compares with the old 
record of 327,120,000 pounds con- 
sumed in 1938, or an increase of 41 
per cent. 

The 1939 staple fiber consump- 
tion is made up of 53,000,000 
pounds domestic production and 
47,000,000 pounds imported. The 
United States does not have as yet 
the staple fiber producing capacity 
to supply the demand. 


Enough statistics have been pre- 
sented above to show that Rayonier 
is producing raw material for a 
growing industry and it logically 
follows that prospects for continued 
demand for its pulps are very 
bright. It must be borne in mind 
that the cellophane and plastics in- 
dustries are also growing markets 
for dissolving pulps. 

The selling of Rayonier’s pulp is 
handled by the Sales Department in 
New York under the direction of 
Stewart E. Seaman, director of sales. 


A Flow Description 


of Fernandina 
IHHE bleached sulphite dissolving 


pulp mill, completed at Fernandina, 

Florida, in December, 1939, was de- 
signed by the Central Engineering De- 
partment of Rayonier Incorporated with 
headquarters at Port Angeles, Washing- 
ton. The Department also supervised 
its construction. The general construc- 
tion contract was awarded to The Rust 
Engineering Company of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Heading the activities of 
the Central Engineering Department is 
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E. H. Vicary and W. J. Lowndes is his 


assistant. As field engineer for the 
Central Engineering Department, the late 
A. J. Bennett performed the preliminary 
field work which resulted in the selection 
of Fernandina as the most logical site for 
the new plant. John R. Kiely was trans- 
ferred from Port Angeles to Fernandina 
in July of 1937 to serve as resident engi- 
neer during construction. Upon the 
mill’s completion Mr. Kiely became as- 
sistant superintendent. 


The research work in the development 
of a process for using Southern pine 
for rayon pulp, was carried out over a 
period of several years in the Central 
Chemical Laboratory at Shelton, Wash- 
ington, and resulted in the construction 
of the mill at Fernandina. 


Wood Cleaning 


@ As wood is the basic raw material a 
flow description should begin with an 
outline of the wood handling and prep- 
aration systems. Rayonier faced a dif- 
ferent wood problem than it was ac- 
customed to at its four mills in Wash- 
ington. Instead of logs several feet in 
diameter and up to forty feet in length, 
the Southern pine was available as cord- 
wood from four to fourteen inches in 
diameter and uniformly five feet in 
length. Although the smaller size logs 
require more handling per ton of fin- 
ished pulp, their preparation for the di- 
gester is in some ways simpler for they 
lend themselves to drum barking, a 
method not yet successfully applied to 












the large Western hemlock logs of the 
Pacific Northwest. After preliminary 
study of the methods of wood cleaning 
employed in the South, the more efh- 
cient were adopted together with prac- 
tices common in the Northwest which 
contribute to cleaner wood. 


Some 60 per cent of Rayonier’s wood 
supply comes by water, about 35 per 
cent by railroad and the remaining 5 
per cent by truck. The company owns 
and operates two tugs and 24 barges for 
the transporting of its wood. A study 
of the accompanying chart will give a 
partial idea of value of the natural wa- 
terways in providing low cost transporta- 
tion of wood to the mill. Wood is to 
be drawn from an area embraced in a 
radius of 100 to 125 miles from the 
mill. The St. Marys River to the north 
is navigable 40 to 50 miles from its 
mouth and the St. Johns River upon 
which the city of Jacksonville is located, 
can be navigated about 100 miles up- 
stream. In addition there are numerous 
smaller rivers and waterways. 

Although Rayonier now owns sufh- 
cient growing pine to provide half of 
the plant’s requirements perpetually, it 
is being cut at the present time only to 
improve the stands, not for pulpwood. 
All the mill’s supply is purchased from 
farmers and timber cutting contractors. 

The species used and loosely called 
Southern pine include long leaf, yellow, 
slash and loblolly. No trees under 6 
inches in diameter at breast height are 
cut on Rayonier’s forest lands, and as 
mentioned above the diameters of the 
wood purchased run from 4 to 14 inches. 
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The barges loaded with wood are tied 
up at the special wood dock shown in 
the aerial photographs. An extension 
chain conveyor is lowered into the barge 
and the cordwood piled on it. The cord- 
wood can be conveyed directly into the 
barking drums or into the storage yard, 
but most of the wood arriving on barges 
will likely be fed directly into the mill. 

Another section of the conveyor runs 
alongside the railroad spur. From the 
cars the wood may be dropped directly 
into this conveyor which leads into the 
barking drums, or it may be dropped to 
the other side of this conveyor onto a 
traveling conveyor which takes it into 
the adjacent wood yard for piling into 
storage. This traveling conveyor is 
mounted on four rails and runs the en- 
tire length of the storage yard. When 
it is desired to remove the cordwood 
from storage the conveyor is reversed 
and the wood from the yard moves into 
the conveyor alongside the rail spur 
which leads into the barking drums. 

On the far side of the wood yard is 
another rail*spur and a truck road. Cars 
or trucks may be unloaded onto the 
traveling conveyor either into storage or 
into the mill as may be desired. 

The wood handling system is excep- 
tionally flexible and insures a constant 
supply of wood being fed to the drums. 
The cordwood conveyors are of round 
link cast manganese chain chosen for its 
long wearing and economy of upkeep 
qualities in severe service. The Electric 
Steel Foundry Company of Portland, 
Oregon, supplied 3,231 feet of this chain 
for the cordwood conveyors. The 1,020 





FROM THE CHIP STORAGE BUILDING the Rayonier Incorporated mill at Fernandina looks like this + + + On the left 


the spare parts and supplies storage buildings ; » » In the center, the main buildings, bleach plant, screens building, di- 
gester building, unbleached stock storage chests, blow pits + + + On the right the acid plant with end of the sulphur 


conveyor 7 + + Long conveyor is the chip conveyor from storage to digesters. 
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malleable iron flights attached to the 
round link chain were supplied by the 
Moline Malleable Iron Company of St. 
Charles, Illinois. 


The cordwood conveyor section from 
the dock to the junction of the similar 
conveyor into the barking drums is 485 
feet in length and is driven by a 30 h.p. 
motor through a Western Gear Works 
speed reducer manufactured in Seattle. 
The section from the junction into the 
barking drums is 220 feet in length and 
has a 25 h.p. speed reducer drive, while 
that part of the conveyor system along- 
side the rail spur is in two sections mak- 
ing a total of 730 feet. Each section has 
a 30 h.p. drive. 

As the cordwood enters the barking 
drum building it is discharged into two 
dry barking drums each 12 feet in di- 
ameter and 45 feet in length. They are 
of the U-Bar type, chain suspended. The 
drums are each in two sections, each 
section is 221% feet in length with the 
U-bars welded to heavy ship channel 
rings and suspended by four heavy alloy 
steel chains running over traction wheels 
with spring takeups on one side for 
equalizing the load and taking up the 
shocks. Each section is driven by the same 
type chain as the suspending chains from 
two counter-shafts which in turn are 
driven from a main drive shaft through 
gears. A 150-h.p. General Electric mo- 
tor is connected to this shaft by belt and 
pulleys. These two drums have a total 
capacity of 50 cords per hour. A hopper 
of abrasion resisting steel underneath 
each drum collects the bark and dis- 
charges onto a refuse conveyor. 

The washing drum is 12 feet in di- 
ameter and 22% feet in length and is 
of the same construction but has a cylin- 
drical vat of sheet iron in which the 
drum is partially immersed. On the out- 
side of the drum bark scrapers are 
mounted to remove dirt and bark and 
discharge it onto a refuse conveyor 
alongside. A 100-h.p. General Electric 
motor drives the wet drum. Water sprays 
at 125 pounds pressure are provided by 
an Ingersoll-Rand Cameron high pres- 
sure pump. 

From the wet drum the pine cord- 
wood is carried on transfer chains to an 
inspection table from which clean wood 
is allowed to drop into the chute to the 
chippers. Wood bearing turpentine 
scars or having knots not barked clean 
is diverted to another conveyor for fur- 
ther cleaning. The smaller pieces are 
cleaned on a Stetson-Ross concave head 
hand barker and the larger ones with 
turpentine scars are cleaned by a special 
machine developed by the Stetson-Ross 
Machine Company of Seattle. 


@ This wood cleaning machine has been 
nicknamed “The One-Man Sawmill.” It 
was designed for the purpose of splitting 
cordwood to facilitate getting at ingrown 
bark and removing the pitch scars caused 
by turpentining. Cordwood containing 
these scars is sorted out after passing 
through the barking drums and trans- 
ferred to the special Stetson-Ross clean- 
ing machine. Turpentine tapping causes 
the trunk to grow in an irregular shape 
and consequently the rolling action in 
the drums does not remove the pitch 
which collects on the scars. This pitch 
contains much dirt and bark. 

In general appearance the new clean- 
ing machine is similar in appearance to 
a small portable sawmill as it has a cir- 
cular saw and a carriage rolling along a 
track. From this point on it is different. 


The machine was developed by Stetson- 
Ross under the direction of W. H. Ram- 
bo of Rayonier’s Central Engineering De- 
partment. 

It is designed to handle logs from 6 
inches to 24 inches in diameter and from 
5 to 8 feet in length. The saw is 60 
inches in diameter, of the inserted-tooth 
type, and is driven at approximately 690 
r.p.m. by a direct-connected 60 h.p. mo- 
tor. The log carriage, all of steel, is 
carried on 8 ball-bearing, flanged wheels 
on a machined steel track. The frame 
for the carriage track is of welded steel. 
The object of this construction was to 
provide an entirely self-contained ma- 
chine of more rugged construction than 
would have been possible had bolted tim- 
bers been employed, as is usually done 
in building small portable sawmills. 

The two levers which control the mo. 
tions of the carriage and the movement 
of the knees on the carriage to and from 
the saw, are both located at one end of 
the machine to enable a single operator 
to handle the two operations. 


As the carriage moves forward to 
carry the log through the saw the slab 
drops straight down. A steel plate is 
located below the log and this can be 
thrown in against the saw or out by 
means of a cylinder. This enables the 
operator to drop a slab into the refuse 
conveyor below or, if he deems it usable 
for chips, he can deflect it onto the con- 
veyor to the chippers. 


The operator of this machine is sta- 
tioned next to the transfer conveyor, 
enabling him to drop the wood onto the 
carriage and dog it into position by 
means of a convenient hand wheel. The 
same cable which is used to pull the car- 
riage along the track also serves to move 


the knees back and forth. 


By removing the turpentine scars and 
ingrown bark this machine is contribu- 
ting toward cleaner pulp. 


When clean the cordwood is discharged 
into a hopper which has two chute out- 
let one to each of the two chippers on 
the floor below. At the point where the 
two chutes, called “pant leg chutes” by 
the builder, the Sumner Iron Works of 
Everett, Washington, converge, is a pow- 
er tilting arm operated by a steam cylin- 
der in such a manner that the operator 
may easily and instantaneously divert 
wood into either chipper. By this meth- 
od each chipper chute is kept full and 
the desired pressure maintained on the 
chipper disc. 

The two 84-inch Sumner chippers are 
directly connected to their 200-h.p., 360- 
r.p.m. General Electric synchronous mo- 
tors. The rotors are overhung on ex- 
tension of shafts outside of the back 
bearings and stators are mounted on ex- 
tensions cast on main frames. This con- 
struction makes access to rotors easy by 
moving stators back on the base exten- 
sions. Shaft bearings are of the tapered 
roller type. These two Sumner chippers 
are equipped with rolled steel discs fitted 
with renewable steel face plates bolted on 
wearing face of disc; renewable stee: 
knife carriers; and Sumner special long 
life side and bottom anvils. The chip- 
pers will take wood up to 14 inches in 
diameter. 

From the chippers the chips are ele- 
vated to the feeders to the chip screens. 
There are three chip screens each 
equipped with a rotary chip feeder de- 
signed to uniformly distribute the flow 
of chips evenly over the width of the 
shaker screens. Rotary feeders in cylin- 


E. H. VICARY, Central 
Engineering Department, 
Rayonier Incorporated, 
Port Angeles, Washington. 


ders are driven through roller chain and 
sprockets by General Electric gear mo- 
tors of 3 h.p. each. The rotary feeders 
were built by the Sumner Iron Works to 
Rayonier’s specifications. 

The screens are Sumner standard chip 
shaker screens 71/2 feet wide by 18 feet 
in length. These are the first screens 
built by Sumner with SKF roller bear- 
ings on the eccentrics and on the drive 
shaft, and have proven very successful 
in reducing noise, power and main- 
tenance cost. Oversize chips pass through 
a rechipper and go over the screens 
again. 

The proper sized chips are discharged 
onto the 30-inch belt conveyor to chip 
storage. 


WILBUR J. LOWNDES, Central 
Engineering Department, 
Rayonier Incorporated, 

Port Angeles, Washington. 
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This conveyor is 300 feet in length 
and can be identified in the aerial 
pictures. The fines and sawdust are dis- 
charged onto the refuse conveyor and 
are joined by the larger refuse after it 
has passed through a hog. All refuse 
is burned in the boiler plant. 


The Washington Belting & Rubber 
Company of Seattle, furnished the ma- 
terials handling and power transmission 
equipment manufactured by the Dodge 
Manufacturing Corporation of © Mish- 
awaka, Indiana, and also supplied all of 
the 24 and 30-inch rubber conveyor belt- 
ing. 





Chip Storage 


HE chip storage building is in two 

adjoining sections as will be noted 

in the photographs. At the end where 
the conveyors enter and leave (toward 
the deep water) is the storage for chips 
ready to charge the digesters. This sec- 
tion is 28 by 63 feet and 74 feet high 
over all. The long building is for the 
main storage of chips and it is 39 by 
200 feet and 74 feet high over the moni- 
tors. 

The chip conveyor from the screens 
enters over the digester chip storage bins 
and discharges onto a 30-inch belt con- 
veyor 225 feet in length on which is 
mounted atraveling chip distributor 
made by The Dodge Manufacturing 
Corporation of Mishawaka, Indiana. 
Chips are evenly distributed into the 
large bins which are constructed of wood 
with the sloping floor of maple. The 
chip storage building is of steel frame 
construction on concrete floor and foun- 
dations resting on piling. 

Chips may be drawn out of any part 
of the long storage bin through separate 
gates through a traveling rotary chip 
feeder. This device feeds the chips even- 
ly onto the 30-inch belt on the ground 
floor which runs the full 200 foot length 
of the chip storage building. 





JOHN R. KIELY, Assistant Su- 
perintendent. Mr. Kiely was resi- 
dent engineer during construc- 
tion of the Fernandina mill. 





When chips are drawn out of the main 
storage building they are taken on a 
short cross belt conveyor to the East 
side of the storage building and put 
through two duplex Norman patent chip 
dusters which remove fine dust and dirt 
from the chips. In the dusters air is 
blown through the chips as they descend 
over an inclined screen and rotary feed- 
er. Discharge drums at top and bottom 
respectively, lock the air suction cham- 
bers. The chip dusters were built by the 
Sumner Iron Works of Everett, Wash- 
ington. 

The barking drum building is 48 by 
72 feet of mill type construction on a 
concrete foundation built on piling. The 
drums,are mounted on a structural steel 
frame. The chipping plant building ad- 
joining is 94 by 72 feet, and is of mill 
type construction with a concrete floor 
on concrete foundations and piling. 
Douglas fir lumber was used in the con- 
struction. 

Capacity of the chipping plant is ap- 
proximately 30 units per hour. 

In the chipping plant all of the trans- 
mission and special movable conveyors 
were manufactured by the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company of Milwaukee, 
to the designs of the Central Engineer- 
ing Department. 

From the dusters the chips return to 
the top of the digester chip storage bins 
on a 30-inch belt conveyor 230 feet in 
length and are discharged into either of 
the two bins each of which hold a full 
digester charge of chips. 


@ When a digester is ready for filling 
the operators start the 8-foot wide 
apron conveyor under the outlet of one 
of the digester chip bins and the apron, 
driven by an Allis-Chalmers motor 
through a Western Gear Works speed 
reducer and roller chain removes the 
chips from the bottom and drops them 
onto a 48-inch belt. On this conveyor 
to the top of the digester building, 460 
feet in length, is mounted a Merrick 
Weightometer for accurately weighing 
the chips into each digester. This Mer- 
rick Weightometer was specially designed 
to handle up to 523 tons of chips per 
hour at a maximum speed of 597 feet 
per minute. It gives the Rayonier op- 
erators exact control of the chips drawn 
for each digester filling. 


This long conveyor is chain driven by 
a General Electric 75-h.p. motor through 
a Western Gear Works speed reducer. At 
the top of the digester building it dis- 
charges into a cross conveyor, 48 inches 
in width and 115 feet long which in turn 
discharges the chips into the digesters 
through a Dodge traveling chip distribu- 
tor and movable-pipe sections above each 
of the four digesters. 

All of the belt conveyor idlers are of 
the permanently lubricated anti-friction 
bearing type and The Dodge Manufac- 
turing Corporation supplied all of them, 
708 troughing idlers ranging from 16 
to 48 inches and 349 return idlers of the 
same range. Dodge also supplied the 
conveyor belt pulleys, shafts and Dodge- 
Timken pillow blocks in which all belt 
pulleys are mounted. 


The conveyors between structures are 
of steel framework with transite sides 
and roofs and wood floors. Idlers are 
mounted on wood framework. 
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EDWARD T. KLINE, Manager 
Rayonier Incorporated, 
Fernandina Division. 


Acid Making 


ULPHUR ffor acid making is un- 
S loaded from ships at the main dock 

by dump type buckets which dis- 
charge it into a hopper feeding onto a 
belt conveyor. The sulphur comes from 
the Texas Gulf Sulphur Company’s 
mines in Texas. The conveyor taking the 
sulphur to the two storage silos at the 
acid making plant, is in three sections 
totaling 680 feet in length. It is a 24-inch 
rubber belt operating on Dodge idlers. 
The entire sulphur handling system is 
shown in the aerial photographs. 

The acid making plant is a standard 
Jenssen two-tower system with pressure 
tower combination, and was designed by 
the G. D. Jenssen Company of New 
York and Seattle. The sulphur is drawn 





E. J. MeGILL, Superintendent 
Rayonier Incorporated, 
Fernandina Division. 
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from the base of the concrete silos by 
the burner operators who discharge it 
into bucket elevators to the melters above 
the two Glens Falls rotary sulphur burn- 
ers. The melters are each 8 feet in di- 
ameter by 6 feet high and mounted 9 
feet 6 inches off the floor and are so con- 
nected with the burners that molten sul- 
phur may be drawn from either melter. 

Each burner is 4 feet in diameter and 
12 feet in length with double combus- 
tion chambers, 7 feet 6 inches and 12 
feet high, connected in series. Each 
burner is housed in sheet iron as 
will be seen from the photograph. The 
burners were furnished by the Glens 
Falls Machine Works, Inc., of Glens 
Falls, N. Y. 


A standard Jenssen cooling system is 
used of extra size and it contains 84,000 
pounds of lead. Over 5,000 square feet 
of cooling surface is provided. A Jens- 
sen 18-inch lead blower is standard 
equipment. 

In the high pressure acid system is a 
Bingham No. 10 blower of the split cas- 
ing type, delivering 1,500 cubic feet of 
SO: per minute against 15 pounds pres- 
sure. It is entirely of Esco No. 45 stain- 
less steel and is driven through a Tex- 
rope drive by a General Electric motor. 
The Jenssen towers are each 11 feet 6 
inches in diameter by 96 feet in height. 
The pressure tower, 40 feet high and 10 
feet inside diameter, is of wood stave 
construction and was supplied by the 
National Tank & Pipe Company of 
Portland, Oregon. It is filled with chem- 
ical rings. 

In addition to the blower the Bingham 
Pump Company of Portland, Oregon, 
supplied four acid pumps 3-inch by 
6-inch, type RL-SA-120, volute end suc- 
tion. They supply 425 gallons per min- 
ute against a total head of 120 feet and 
are of Esco Alloy 45. On the pressure 
tower is a Stabilog liquid level controller. 


The acid pumps are direct connected 
to Allis-Chalmers totally enclosed fan 
cooled motors operating on 440 volts. 


The towers, settling tanks, combustion 
chambers and sulphur melting tanks were 
all lined with tile by the Stebbins Engi- 
neering & Manufacturing Company of 
Watertown, New York. The settling 
tank has a partition filled with excelsior 
for filtration of acid. 


Instruments for recording and con. 
trolling the acid making were supplied 
by The Bristol Company of Waterbury, 
Connecticut. To record the tempera- 
ture of the gas leaving the combustion 
chambers of the sulphur burners are two 
Bristol Pyromasters—potentiometer py- 
rometers, model 440 MF. One Bristol 
2-pen recording pressure gauge is located 
on the pressure side of the fan to record 
pressure in the strong and weak acid 
tower. A Bristol vacuum gauge records 
the vacuum before the fan. A Bristol 
recording pressure gauge records the 
pressure in the pressure tower, and a 
Bristol 2-pen recording thermometer re- 
cords the temperature of the water go- 
ing to the towers and of the finished acid 
leaving the towers. 


The three acid storage tanks, of wood 
stave construction, are 24 feet in di- 
ameter and 24 feet high and were fur- 
nished by the National Tank & Pipe 
Company of Portland. The acid recov- 
ery tank is 30 feet in diameter and 24 
feet high. Lime rock, which comes by 
rail from nearby quarries in Alabama, is 
discharged by dump cars from an ele- 
vated railway spur adjacent to the tow- 


ers. From the pile it is put into small 
cars and carried by elevator to the top 
of the towers. 


The entire acid plant, 44 by 121 feet 
in size, excluding the towers, is of rein- 
forced concrete construction. The tow- 
ers are also of reinforced concrete con- 
struction. 


Cooling the Acid Making Water 


@ As the temperature of the well water 
available for acid making was found to 
range from 74 to 76 degrees Fahrenheit, 
it was necessary to install a cooling sys- 
tem to reduce the temperature to 60 de- 
grees F. in order to obtain the maximum 
absorption of the SO. An Ingersoll- 
Rand steam jet refrigeration unit was 
selected for cooling the acid making wa- 
ter. It has 470 tons capacity and is cap- 
able of taking 500 gallons per minute 
from the wells at a temperature as high 
as 83 degrees and delivering it to the 
acid plant at 60 degrees F. 


This water vapor refrigeration system 
is simple, flexible, direct and economical. 
Water is the only refrigerating medium. 
It is cooled by direct evaporation in a 
high vacuum created by steam jet boost- 
ers. 


The use of water as a refrigerant is 
easily understood by its comparison with 
the boiling of water in a kettle. At nor- 
mal sea level atmospheric pressure (30 
inches mercury barometer), a kettle of 
water on a stove boils at a temperature 
of 212 degrees F. During the boiling 
process, a large amount of heat is ab- 
sorbed by the water as it is converted 
into steam (water-vapor). If the kettle 
should be carried to the top of a high 
mountain, where the atmospheric pres- 
sure is less than 30 inches of mercury, 
the water would boil at some tempera- 
ture lower than 212 degrees F. At still 
higher altitudes (lower pressures) the 
boling point of water becomes lower. 

Thus, if in the evaporator of a steam 
jet cooler the pressure is reduced arti- 
ficially to .36 inches of mercury abso. 
lute (29.64 inches of vacuum) the boil- 
ing point is reduced to 50 degrees F. 
Water will flash into steam (water va- 


NULSEN T. WIDMANN, Shift 
Superintendent, Rayonier 
Incorporated, Fernandina 
Division. 


por) and will carry away with it heat 
from the remaining unevaporated water 
until the water temperature drops to 50 
degrees F. This “chilled water” is cir- 
culated for refrigeration purposes. 

The chilled water picks up heat dur- 
ing circulation and returns to the eva- 
porator at a higher temperature. A small 
portion of this relatively warm water 
evaporates, thereby cooling the remain- 
der to 50 degrees F. 

The heat required to convert one 
pound of water into steam is more than 
100 times that given up by one pound 
of water in cooling from 60 degrees to 
50 degrees. Therefore, a very small 
fraction (about 1%) of the “warm. wa- 
ter” entering the evaporator can, by 
flashing into steam, provide the refriger- 


CHARLES WALTON and JOSEPH LaCHANCE, 
Shift Superintendents, Rayonier 
Incorporated, Fernandina Division. 
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JAMES SHEEHY, Assistant Chief Chemist and 
DR. MAURICE E. KINSEY, Chief Chemist, 


Rayonier Incorporated, Fernandina Division. 


ating effect for cooling the remainder 
about 10 degrees Fahrenheit. 

To maintain the evaporator vacuum 
each pound of water turned into steam 
at the high vacuum must be removed as 
rapidly as it forms. In the Ingersoll- 
Rand steam jet cooler this is accom- 
plished with one or more high-vacuum 
steam jet boosters discharging into a 
moderate. vacuum condenser. 

In the foregoing illustration, a chilled 
water temperature of 50 degrees F. has 
been assumed. In actual practice, how- 
ever, chilled water temperatures rang- 
ing from 35 degrees to 70 degrees F. 
are frequently specified. 


Cooking 


HE Fernandina mill has four sul- 
phite digesters each 19 feet in di- 
ameter and 58 feet high. These are 
the same size as the digesters in the Grays 
Harbor Division mill at Hoquiam, Wash- 
ington, and are said to be the largest on 
the continent. The linings were installed 
by the Stebbins Engineeriny & Manufac- 
turing Company of Watertown, New 
York. The building in which the di- 
gesters are installed is of reinforced con- 
crete construction and is part of a single 
constructional unit embracing the screen 
building, the bleaching plant, boiler 
plant and bleach liquor making build- 
ing. Each building has a common wall 
with the building adjoining. The diges- 
ter building is four stories in height, or 
76 feet plus 13 feet more for the moni- 
tor, 36 feet wide and 123 feet long. 
The four circulating systems were sup- 
plied complete by the Electric Steel 
Foundry Company of Portland, Oregon. 
The four circulating systems include the 
following equipment: 


@ Specially designed screens to fit close 
to the contour of the digester brick work 
reducing inside diameter of the digesters 
at the screen location only about 8 
inches. Fourteen inch fabricated inter- 
nal suction pipes which connect to the 


specially designed outlet fittings. Four- 
teen inch globe valves with non-turning 
stems and yokes equipped with anti-fric- 
tion bearings. These valves are placed 
between the digesters and the suction 
pumps. Special 14-inch by 12-inch tees 
installed between the 14-inch globe valves 
and pumps to provide connections for 
filling the digesters with acid by means 
of the circulating system pumps. Twelve 
inch angle valves are employed to isolate 
the circulating systems from the acid 
filling systems. 


The acid is circulated by four 5,000 
gallon per minute stainless steel acid 
pumps manufactured by the Bingham 
Pump Company of Portland, Oregon, 
and cast by the Electric Steel Foundry 
of the same city. Each is driven by an 
150 h.p., 900 r.p.m., 2200 volt General 
Electric motor. 


There are four single pass heaters each 
with 700 square feet of heating surface 
supplied by 191 one-inch outside di- 
ameter stainless steel tubes 15 feet in 
length. More than two miles of stain- 
less steel tubing were used in the four 
heat exchangers. 


The four sets of discharge pipe from 
the pumps to the heaters and those to 
the digesters consist of about 200 feet 
of 12-inch diameter No. 6 gauge fabri- 
cated pipe. It is equipped with the Van 
Stone type of flanges. After welding 
all of the fabricated pipe was heat treat- 


ed. 


Four 12-inch screw down swing check 
valves were placed in the discharge line 
as near the digesters as practical. These 
valves, together with the 14-inch globe 
valves were so designed that, should 
it be necessary, the circulating systems 
can be shut off and the digesters used 
for direct cooking. 

The digester fittings, such as sampler, 
pressure, relief and thermometer fittings 
are of special design worked out by 
Rayonier Incorporated’s Central Engi- 
neering Department. They are made 
so that no gaskets are required between 
the brick lining sleeves and the fittings 
themselves. All of the above as well as 


the digester top covers and the top and 
bottom neck liners, and also the diges- 
ter bottom blow fittings, were furnished 
by the Electric Steel Foundry Company. 

On the four digesters are single piece 
12-inch blow valves with anti-friction 
bearings and back geared for ease of op- 


ON THE OTHER PAGE— 


The Southern pine cord wood 
enters the barking drum build- 
ing, conveyed from barge, rail 
or wood storage by Esco manga- 
nese steel round link chain with 
Moline malleable iron flights 
(No. 1). In the background, 
left to right, is the chip con- 
veyor from storage to digesters 
with the Merrick Weightometer 
housing, the digester building, 
vomit stacks, acid plant and 
sulphur conveyor. 


On the left in No. 2 are the 
barking drum and chipper build- 
ings with the chip conveyor to 
storage. Here is the wood yard 
with the conveyor at the left 
that travels the full length of 
the yard and is used either for 
putting wood into storage or re- 
moving it. The cross conveyor 
connecting with the conveyor 
into the barking drums is hidden 
below the freight cars. 


In No. 3, appears one of the 
two Sumner 84-inch direct con- 
nected chippers, and next to it 
one of the three Sumner shaker 
chip screens. Picture No. 4 was 
taken from the top of the bark- 
ing drums shown in No. 7, and 
shows the transfer conveyors, 
the Stetson-Ross “One-Man Saw- 
mill,” and in the lower right the 
Stetson-Ross concave head bark- 
er for cleaning small wood. In 
the background are the West- 
inghouse cubicle controls for the 
barking drums and _ chipping 
plant motors. 


No. 5, shows Sumner shaker 
type chip screens with eccentrics 
mounted in SKF roller bearings 
and with motor driven rotary 
feeders, while in No. 6 appear 
the two Norman patent chip 
dusters built by the Sumner 
Iron Works. 


In No. 7 are the three U-Bar 
barking drums, the wet drum 
being below the floor with the 
drive just showing. At the left 
is the Stetson-Ross “One-Man 
Sawmill” and beyond the con- 
cave head barker. The motors 
showing are Allis-Chalmers and 
the gear reducers are Western. 
Picture No. 8 is of the long take- 
off belt conveyor below the main 
chip storage bins with the bin 
discharge openings above and 
the traveling rotary feeder in 
the distance. The ball bearing 
Dodge steel idlers show clearly 
in this picture. 
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eration. The blow pipe elbows and 
flanges were made of Alloy 45. 


Electric Steel also furnished the high 
pressure relief lines, side relief acid pip- 
ing, 12-inch acid filling lines, 14-inch 
and 12-inch acid lines from acid pumps 
to digester building, 6-inch high pressure 
relief line from the digester building to 
the acid recovery tank, and the piping 
for the side relief recovery system which 
consists of fabricated and centrifugal 
cast stainless steel pipe and cast fittings. 


The four and two unit gas coolers 
used for cooling the relief gas are of 
special design, and are made with shells 
having stress relieved bellows type ex- 
pansion joints which eliminates expensive 
slip joints and packing. Their design 
will permit the addition of other units, 
either in series or parallel. 


Digester Instrumentation 


@ The instruments with which the four 
digesters at Fernandina are equipped are 
designed to guide the operators in their 
work of cooking the pulp to specifica- 
tions rather than to provide automatic 
control of the cooking processes. 


Each digester has a separate instru- 
ment panel of stainless steel upon which 
are mounted six instruments, two Micro- 
max temperature recorders — potentio- 
meter system; one pressure controller; 
cne pressure recorder; one Westinghouse 
recording ammeter and one 200 pound 
pressure gauge. The Micromax temper- 
ature recorders give the operators a rec- 
ord of the heater inlet and outlet tem- 
peratures and of the digester tempera- 
ture. The pressure controller controls 
the top relief pressure through a Stabiflo 
valve. The pressure recorder is a 2-pen 
instrument recording the steam pressure 
in the header and the jacket of the heat 
exchanger in the circulating system. The 
ammeter records the power on the cir- 
culating pump in the acid circulating 
system, and the 200 pound pressure 
gauge indicates the gland water pressure 
on the circulation pump. 

It will be noted in the photograph of 
the digester operating floor that a mas- 





ter control panel stands in the center 
of the four individual digester instru- 
ment panels. It is equipped with a strip 
chart temperature recorder and a Micro- 
max model R recorder which serves as a 
condensate alarm by recording the con- 
ductivity of the condensate water in the 
heat exchangers. Should an exchanger 
leak acid into the steam the conductivity 
of the steam condensate would be im- 
mediately altered and. the Micromax 
would give warning before serious dam- 
age had resulted. 


In operation the master panel is em- 
ployed for special tests, for checking the 
accuracy of the other instruments and 
also for making special tests of the di- 
gesters and heaters during operations. 
Three points of temperature on one di- 
gester can be compared with three points 
on any other digester. Taking the di- 
gester and heater as a unit, there are a 
total of 6 points for temperature taking 
on each unit or a total of 24 points on 
the 4 digesters and 4 heaters. Each can 
be compared, one with another, through 
the master panel. This system contributes 
to uniformity of cooking and in the end 
of uniformity of the pulp. 

From the digesters the pulp is blown 
into the blow pits of which there are 
four, each equipped with a vomit stack. 
The blow pits and vomit stacks are of 
wood stave construction and were sup- 
plied by the National Tank & Pipe Com- 
pany of Portland, Oregon. The drainer 
bottoms are of stainless steel. Each blow 
pit is 45 feet in diameter and 80 feet 
high. A hand monitor washing system 
is employed. 


Riffling and Screening 


ROM the blow pits the brown stock 
is pumped, after washing in the pits, 
to two Wood’s thickeners located on 
top of the unscreened stock storage tank. 
The stock is then screened and riffled. 
The rifflers are of the double deck type 
constructed of Southern pine and each 
row is 120 feet long. 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 





There are 65 Harmon diaphragm flat 
screens, manufactured by the Bagley & 
Sewall Company of Watertown, New 
York, arranged in 14 lines, 5 for the un- 
bleached or brown stock, 8 for the 
bleached stock and one line of tailing 
screens. 

The frame of the Harmon screen is 
supported at each end by heavy cast 
iron legs, planed on top and bottom 
surfaces. 


One heavy cast iron girder is accurate- 
ly machined to receive the shaft bearing 
and legs, and is secured to both by heavy 
machine bolts, nuts and lock washers. 
The legs are of the open type and are 
equipped with stiffening brace giving 
practically the rigidity of the old closed 
leg type, without sacrificing any of the 
advantages of the open type. These are 
distinctive features of the Harmon dia- 
phragm screen. 


The shaft is of steel, ground and 
polished, and contains proper keyways 
for the cams and pulleys. These are 
carried on two babbitted bearings for 
each cam, accurately machined and ar- 
ranged to permit easy removal of the 
shaft. The caps of the bearings are held 
in place by means of machine bolts with 
nuts and lock washers. 


The motion of the diaphragms is ob- 
tained from four-throw chilled and 
ground cast iron cams. The cams are 
solid, 6 inches long and of such a shape 
as to give a quick, upward throw to the 
diaphragm in. order to dislodge any 
slivers or dirt that may accumulate in 
the screen plate slots, and thereby keep- 
ing the plates from becoming plugged 
up with coarse particles. The downward 
stroke is longer, giving a greater suction. 


The shoes on the Harmon diaphragm 
screen are of close, gray iron. The pis- 
tons or connecting rods, which convey 
the motion of the cams to the rubber 
diaphragms are of machine steel, with 
a cast iron plunger head or shoe holder 
shrunk on at the lower end and a taper 
fit joint into the iron diaphragm plate 
at the top. This piston is held in posi- 
tion by a leaf spring with the necessary 
tension springs and brass adjusting nuts. 


The iron diaphragm plate at the top 
of the piston is secured by means of spe- 
cial T head machine bolts with nuts and 
lock washers, to a heavy oak plate, which 
in turn is fastened to the rubber dia- 
vhragms by means of maple top boards 
held in place by brass screws. The top 
edges of the wooden plate are rounded 
off so as to prevent cutting of the rub- 
ber diaphragms. The outer edges of the 
rubber diaphragms are secured to the 
bellows frame by means of heavy brass 
screws. 


The bellows frame is made of a high 
grade white oak. The bellows frame is 
reinforced on the sides by heavy section 
channel iron to overcome vibration and 
make it long-lived. 


The tops of the screens are of first 
quality cypress, reinforced on the cor- 
ners by heavy cast iron angles. 


The screens are equipped with the 
Witham type fasteners built by Bagley 
and Sewall Company. This type of fas- 
tener consists of bronze locking bars be- 
tween plates and wood battens at ends, 
operated by bronze screws. The bars are 
so designed that uniform holding pres- 
sure is exerted over the entire length of 
plates. 

The plates are removed by loosening 
the locking screws between each pair of 
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plates, removing end battens and locking 
bars, which make the plates free to be 
lifted out. P 

These screens are arranged in rows 
of five each with special large size con- 
tinuous flow boxes, each box serving two 
rows of screens. These flow boxes are 
built of quality cypress. 


The rows of screens are alternately 
right and left hand with flow box in one 
space and a walkway for inspection and 
removal of shafts in alternate spaces. 


Each line of screens is driven by a 
20-h.p. Westinghouse totally enclosed fan 
cooled dual ventilated motor through a 
Westinghouse worm gear reducer coupled 
direct to the shaft. There is a coupling 
between screens so that individual shafts 
may be removed for repairs to cams. 

Ths screen set up is designed for maxi- 
mum production of screened stock and 
also for low upkeep and ease of making 
repairs when necessary. 


@ All of the screen plates were manu- 
factured by the Union Screen Plate 
Company of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, 
and were furnished through the Pacific 
Coast Supply Company of Portland, Se- 
attle and San Francisco. The nine lines 
of screens for the bleached stock are 
equipped with Crodon chromium plated 
plates. The Chromium Corporation of 
America applied their Crodon chromium 
plating to a total of 642 screen plates 
for the Fernandina mill. 


Stock Storage 


FTER screening and before going 
A into the storage chests, the un- 
bleached stock is washed and deck- 
ered to the proper consistency in an A. 
D. Wood’s type two-cylinder rubber 
covered washers with stainless steel facing 
wire. A consistency regulating system 
maintains automatically the predeter- 
mined consistency of the unbleached 
stock going into the chests. 


The unbleached stock storage chest is 
a round wood tank, 50 feet in diameter 
and 32 feet in height. For blending the 
unbleached stock there is another round 
wood tank 40 feet in diameter and 28 
feet high. Both the storage chest and the 
blending chest are equipped with Bing- 
ham agitation systems supplied by the 
Bingham Pump Company of Portland, 
Oregon. These show in the photograph 
of the chests. These round wood chests 
were manufactured. by the National Tank 
& Pipe Company of Portland, Oregon. 


Bleaching 


IHE Southern pine pulp is bleached 
in a plant of Rayonier’s own de- 
sign. The standard bleaching 
equipment is housed in a reinforced con- 
crete building three stories high, 60 by 
123 feet. The operating floor, which 
opens onto the riffler floor of the screen 
building adjoining, has a 40-foot clear 
span as can be seen in the two photo- 
graphs accompanying this article. 
After the first stage of bleaching the 
stock is washed and then thickened in an 
Impco stainless steel vacuum thickener, 
all parts of which coming in contact 
with the stock and effluent are of 
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KA2SMO. The three top press rolls are 
also of stainless steel. 

The second stage of bleaching con- 
sists of engines equipped with vertical 
motors and speed reducers. The speed 
reducers were designed and manufac- 
tured by the Western Gear Works of Se- 
attle, Washington. Pulp Bleaching Com- 
pany of Wausau, Wisconsin, supplied 
the equipment for the second stage of 
bleaching. 

The third and final stage in the bleach- 
ing is high density hypochlorite treat- 
ment. 

Pulp Bleaching supplied the equip- 
ment for the six high density bleachers 
which are driven by a 75-h.n. General 
Electric vertical motors through Western 
Gear Works speed reducers. 

Following the final bleaching stage the 
pulp is thoroughly washed in Impco rub- 
ber covered vacuum washers and the de- 
sired consistency obtained through a 
consistency regulating system operating 
on an Impco high density vacuum 
thickener. Then the stock is ready for 
the machine stock storage chest. 

The Impco washers and _ thickeners 
were made by the Improved Paper Ma- 
chinery Corporation of Nashua, N. H. 

This chest is of the round tank wood 
stave type construction, 50 feet in di- 
ameter and 32 feet high, and was fur- 
nished by the National Tank & Pipe 


Chip conveyor at the top of the 
main chip storage building with 
Dodge traveling distributor dis- 
charging chips into bin below, 
are shown in No. 1. Dodge con- 
veyor idlers. 


No. 2 shows the two unbleached 
stock storage and _ blending 
chests on the left and the chip 
storage building in the distance. 
The offset in the conveyor 
houses the chip dusters which 
give the chips a final cleaning 
before they are deposited in the 
digester storage bins at the left 
end of the building. In the fore- 
ground is the elevated rail spur 
tor dumping lime rock. 


In the background of No. 3 are 
the barking drum and chipper 
buildings. The chain conveyor 
on the left takes the cord wood 
into the drums while the center 
conveyor carries chips into the 
storage building and refuse on to 
the boiler plant. The T part of 
the chip storage building houses 
the two bins in which chips 
ready for the digesters are 
stored. At the center right is the 
chip conveyor to the digesters. A 
corner of the acid plant shows 
below. 


The Merrick Weightometer 
shows in No. 4. As the chips pass 
from storage to the digesters this 
Weightometer records their 
weight automatically. Note the 
Dodge ball bearing lifetime lu- 
bricated idlers upon which all 
belt conveyors travel. 

















Company of Portland. The stock is kept 
from settling in the machine chest by 
three Pulp Bleaching Company “Multi- 
peller” agitators. Each agitating unit 
consists of a 40-h.p. General Electric 
vertical type motor running at 1800 
r.p.m. driving the agitator shaft through 
a Western Gear Works vertical reduction 
gear unit which reduces the speed to 
48 r.p.m. On the shaft is the circulating 
mechanism consisting of a streamlined 
bottom bearing housing with renewable 
bushing, one 72-inch in diameter ad- 
justable pitch propeller and three 72- 
inch shrouded impellers, all rubber 
covered. 

Between bleaching stages the stock is 
kept in white tile lined bellmer type 
chests built integrally into the first floor 
of the screen building adjoining the 
bleach plant. Agitation of the stock in 
the bellmers is maintained by eight Pulp 
Bleaching horizontal 50-inch in diameter 
adjustable pitch propeller agitator as- 
semblies, rubber covered. One of these 
is shown in an accompanying photo- 
graph. 


@ On all four sides of the concrete bell- 
mer chests is an alley way. Three sides 
are lined with water and stock pumps 
and on the fourth side is the large 
Worthington air compressor driven by 
a General Electric synchronous motor, 
supplying the compressed air require- 
ments of the entire mill. The Impco 
wet machine is also located in this alley 
way. 

The pumps handling water and stock 
are all Ingersoll-Rand Cameron pumps, 
Class AFV for handling white water; 
Class ALV for pumping stock and wa- 
ter and Class EGV stock pump for han- 


At around 500 feet per minute 
the chips, on their way into a di- 
gester, look like taffy. This pic- 
ture, No. 1, shows the 48-inch 
belt above the digesters. The 
idlers are Dodge, the speed re- 
ducer Western Gear Works and 
the motor an Allis-Chalmers. 
The chip distributor was also 
made by the Dodge Manufactur- 


ing Corporation. 


The 400-foot chip conveyor 
from digester storage to the top 
of the digester building is chain 
driven through this Western 
Gear Works reducer by a 75-h.p. 
General Electric motor. The 
edge of the belt shown in No. 1, 
appears along the bottom of 
this picture, No. 2. 


To. cool the water for acid mak- 
ing this Ingersoll-Rand steam jet 
refrigerating unit was installed 
adjacent to the acid towers 
which appear in the left back- 
ground of No. 3. 


The enclosed Glens Falls sul- 
phur burners, driven by Allis- 
Chalmers motors, the double 
combustion chambers and the 
supports for the melters, are pic- 
tured in No. 4. 
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dling tailings. This latter is a new type 
end suction stock pump. The larger 
percentage of the direct connected mo- 
tors are General Electric although some 
are Allis-Chalmers. A number of these 
pumps are shown in the photographs. 


Adjoining the bleach plant is a wing 
in which is housed the bleach liquor 
making tanks and equipment. The agi- 
tating units are driven by Allis-Chalmers 
motors through Pacific-Western right 
angle speed reducing units. On _ the 


IN THE FULL PAGE OF 
PICTURES— 


Four of the six Bristol instru- 
ments in the acid plant appear 
in No. 1. The Bristols record 
the temperature of the gas leav- 
ing the combustion chambers of 
the burners; records the vacuum 
before the fan; another records 
the pressure on the other side 
of the fan in the strong and 
weak acid tower; records the 
pressure in the pressure tower; 
and, a 2-pen instrument records 
the temperature of the water go- 
ing to the towers and of the 
finished acid leaving the towers. 
No. 2 is a view of the lead gas 
coolers in the acid plant. 


In No. 3 appear the four Bing- 
ham acid pumps and Electric 
Steel Foundry stainless steel 
valves, fittings and pipe on the 
four digesters. The bottoms of 
the four digesters with their 
ESCO blow valves and fittings 
of stainless steel, appears in 
No. 4. 


The digester operating floor is 
pictured in No. 5, with the top 
relief valves and the five instru- 
ment panels of stainless steel in 
the background, one for each 
digester and a master control 
panel. 


The lead piping, stainless steel 
Bingham acid pumps and Allis- 
Chalmers motors in the acid 
plant appear in No. 6. 


From the top of the digester 
building picture No. 7 was tak- 
en, which shows the blow pits, 
vomit stacks, acid towers and 
acid tanks. The Ingersoll-Rand 
steam jet refrigerating unit for 
acid making water shows from 
behind the vomit stack at the 
right. 


On the ground floor of the di- 
gester building are the four 
stainless steel ESCO heat ex- 
changers, acid piping of stain- 
less steel, steam pipes, etc. The 
bottom cones of the digesters 
are just outside the picture at 
the left (No. 8). 


stock and white water lines Saunders 
with diaphragms resistant to the solu- 
tions passing through them. The valve 
bodies are rubber lined. 

Saunders valves up to 14 inches in di- 
ameter are employed in connection with 
the chlorination stock lines and also on 
the stock lines to and from the bellmer 
chests because they could be completely 
rubber lined and the diaphragm keeps 
the stock out of, and separated from the 
bonnet and working parts of the valve 
where it would be contaminated by oil, 
air, condensation and corrosion. Anoth- 
er reason for employing the Saunders 
valves is that the diaphragm method of 
closure makes tight closure certain and 
eliminates the damage of plugged lines 
resulting from the straining out of the 
water from a stock suspension. 

Instruments in the bleach plant, in 
addition to the consistency regulating 
system on the bleached stock machine 
chest, consist of eleven Micromax resist- 
ance potentiometer recorders giving a 
temperature record for each cell, and a 
liquid level recorder on the bleached 
stock machine chest. 

After bleaching and before going -to 
the bleached stock machine storage chest 
the pulp is again riffled and screened. 
It is then ready for the drying machine. 


Drying 


HE drying machine room is 275 

feet long and 54 feet wide. The 

height varies, being 28 feet over the 
fourdrinier, 52 feet over the vertical dry- 
er section and 35 feet over the finishing 
end. This variation in height will be 
noted in the aerial photographs. The 
building has a common wall at the wet 
end with the lower section of the bleach 
plant and on the south side with the 
turbine room and the boiler plant. 


The machine is of the fourdrinier type 
with a vertical drying section, single mo- 
tor driven through a line shaft, belts and 
hypoid gear units. It was built by Rice, 
Barton & Fales, Inc., of Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

The fourdrinier section is 134 inches 
in width and 90 feet in length. It trims 
a sheet 124 inches wide. The breast roll 
is of gun metal mounted in SKF bear- 
ings. The 54 table rolls are made with 
steel bodies, rubber covered and mount- 
ed in SKF bearings. The wire rolls are 
steel bodies, rubber covered and mounted 
in anti-friction bearings. There is a suc- 
tion couch roll (the top couch is mount- 
ed in SKF bearings), a dandy roll, seven 
suction boxes, and a single slice with ad- 
justable lip The covers and the save- 
alls throughout the fourdrinier part are 
made of stainless steel. 


The lower roll of the first press is suc- 
tion, rubber covered with a rubber cov- 
ered top roll. The second and third 
presses have bottom rolls rubber covered 
but are not suction rolls. The top rolls 
are covered with stainless steel. All rolls 
throughout the press part are carried in 
anti-friction bearings. 

There are four pre-dryers between the 
second and third presses and before the 
dryer section. The dryer section con- 
sists of ninety-six dryers arranged in 
stacks eight dryers high. These are gear 
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driven. After the stack dryer there are 
two sweat dryers, a pair of 14-inch draw 
rolls and a two-drum offset reel. 


The Machine Drive 


@ The line shaft from which the sev- 
eral sections of the drying machine are 
driven is connected through a Westing- 
house speed reducer to a 250 h.p. West- 
inghouse direct current motor. The cur- 
rent for this motor is furnished by a 
200 k.w. motor generator set. The mo- 
tor is mounted on a balcony on a level 
with the line shaft while the motor gen- 
erator set is located on the floor directly 
under the balcony. 


Dodge-Timken pillow blocks support 
the line shaft and these in turn are 
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mounted on concrete supports integral 
with the machine room wall. 


The machine sections are driven by 
belt from the lineshaft through Rice, 
Barton & Fales reduction units employ- 
ing hypoid and helical gears. The gears 
are totally enclosed. Magnetic friction 
clutches are mounted on the gear units. 


The hypoid gear units run on SKF 
bearings as do all intake shafts from the 
gears to the machine. 


Alongside the fourdrinier section are 
the four Nash Engineering Company 
vacuum pumps supplying vacuum for 
the suction presses and the seven suction 
boxes. These are direct connected to 
General Electric motors. Opposite the 
head box are the Bingham stock and 
white water pumps bringing bleached 
stock from the machine chest outside the 
building and discharging it into the head 
box. These are driven by General Elec- 
tric motors. 


Machine Ventilation 


@ As will be noted from the photo- 
graphs showing the dryer section the 
ninety-six dryers are almost totally en- 
closed in a transite hood. This was built 
and erected to Rayonier’s specifications 
by the J. O. Ross Engineering Corpora- 
tion of New York. This enclosure of 
the dryers permits close control of the 
drying conditions. 


For purposes of proper ventilation of 
the vertical dryer stacks, 12 stacks, each , 
eight dryers high, the section is divided 
into two sections. Air from the second 
half, toward the reel, is drawn off, heated 
by fin type heaters and then blown into 
the first dryer section from which it is 
exhausted into the atmosphere. This 
method conserves steam as air in the 
second section still has unabsorbed ca- 
pacity. 


The air entering the second section is 


The four blow pits and vomit 
stacks of Douglas fir were built 
by the National Tank & Pipe 
Company. The blow pits have 
stainless steel drainer bottoms 


(No. 1). 


A close-up of the vomit stocks 
is given in No. 2. 















A section of the double deck 
rifflers of Southern pine, oil 
treated inside. Both unbleached 
and bleached stock is riffled 
(No. 3). 





One of the 14 lines ofthe Bagley 
& Sewall Harmon type fiat 
screens are shown in No. 4. 
These are equipped with Crodon 
chromium plated screen plates 
made by the Union Screen Plate 
Company and chromium plated 
by the Chromium Corporation 
of America. 










































































































































heaters prior to admission to the section. 

The fans and fin type heaters are lo- 
cated on the roof over the fourdrinier 
section adjoining the higher building 
housing and drying section. 

The entire drying machine is lubri- 
cated by a pressure type oil circulating 
system. 

Machine room instruments include a 
verigraph for recording only, a steam 
pressure recorder and a desuperheater 
temperature controller. A Bristol poten- 
tiometer tachometer recorder records the 
speed of the drying machine. 


Finishing and 
Baling 


HE dissolving types of bleached sul- 
| pie pulp produced at Fernandina 

are reeled onto rolls of approxi- 
mately 10,000 pounds each at the finish- 
ing end of the machine. When a roll 
is completed it is lifted by an overhead 
crane and carried a few feet to a trans- 
fer car. This car, built by the Sumner 
Iron Works of Everett to Rayonier’s de- 
sign, travels on rails through the alley way 
into the roll storage building. It is self- 
propelling as it is driven by Edison nickel- 
iron-alkaline storage batteries through an 
underslung motor and gearing arrange- 
ment. Projections attached to the floor 
at each end automatically trip a switch, 
preventing the car from overrunning its 
rails. 

Before being lifted from the transfer 
car by a Colby Steel & Engineering Com- 
pany overhead crane the roll is weighed. 
The crane deposits the rolls in storage 
preparatory to cutting. The roll storage 
building, of mill type construction is 56 
by 200 feet, one story high. 

Dissolving pulp must be cut into sheet 
sizes of accurate dimensions. The sheets 
will later be placed in steeping presses 
for the absorption of chemicals within 
a fixed period of time. Hence the sheets 
must fit the presses and absorb uniformly. 
Sheets of varying size will not take up 


An end view of one of the two 
Impco stainless steel vacuum 
thickeners shows in No. 1. On 
the right part of the rifflers 


An Impco wet machine laps the 
screenings from the flat screens 
in No. 2. 


One of the 14 lines of Bagley & 
Sewall Harmon type diaphragm 
flat screens shows in No. 3 to- 
gether with one of the Westing- 
house motor and worm gear 
screen drives. 


The unbleached stock blending 
and storage chests with the Bing- 
ham stock circulators appear in 
No. 4. The building at the lower 
right is the experimental pulp- 
ing laboratory. 


washed, filtered and heated by fin type 
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the chemicals uniformly, resulting in 
waste. 


The piles of pulp sheets are next trans- 
ferred to white belt conveyors running on 
closely set rollers for final inspection be- 
fore being pressed in the two hydraulic 
presses, wrapped and wire tied for ship- 
ment. 

Some customers desire dissolving pulp 
in small rolls and to prepare these a 
Black-Clawson small roll winder and slit- 
ter has been installed at Fernandina. 


The finishing room of integral con- 
struction with the roll storage building, 
is 68 by 240 feet, one story high. 


Shipping 


HEN wrapped and tied the pulp 
bales are picked up on skids by the 
six Elwell-Parker electric lift trucks 
and conveyed either into the storage ware- 
house on the dock or immediately loaded 
into rail cars or ships. The Elwell- 
Parker trucks run directly into freight 
cars greatly simplifying the problem of 
economical loading. For ship loading 
they take the skids loaded with pulp to 
shipside where the hoists pick up a skid 
load at a time and lower it into the hold. 
The warehouse, of mill type construc- 
tion, is one story high, 80 by 220 feet. 


Just off the alleyway between the dry- 
ing machine building and the roll stor- 
age building is the battery charging room. 
The electric trucks are run into this 
room, the batteries removed and placed 
on the table adjoining the chargers. All 
batteries used to operate the six Elwell- 
Parker electric trucks are Edison nickel- 
iron-alkaline storage batteries having long 
life. The battery charging room is 40 
by 60 feet. 


Power 


HE power generating system at Fer- 

nandina is composed of a steam gen- 

erating plant to provide all steam 
necessary in processing and also to pro- 
duce all of the electrical power through 
turbine generators. The steam and elec- 
trical generation and distribution systems 
possess interesting features and a num- 
ber of these will be described below. 


Steam 


@ Steam for power and process is sup- 
plied by two Babcock & Wilcox integral- 
furnace boilers, one fired with oil and 
the other burning oil and bark, singly 
or in combination. Both units are 
equipped with B&W superheaters, B&W 
air heaters, and B&W steam-mechanical- 
atomizing oil burners. 

The bark-burning unit has a maxi- 
mum continuous capacity of 90,000 lbs. 
of steam per hour with bark alone, and 
120,000 Ibs. with bark and oil. The 
capacity of the oil-fired unit is 120,000 
Ibs. Design pressure of both units is 600 
Ibs., while total steam temperature is 750 
F. at 90,000 Ibs. and 770 F. at 120,000 
Ibs. of steam per hour. 

Performance of the integral-furnace 
boilers has been satisfactory from the 
standpoint of efficient combustion, low 
maintenance, low draft loss, and the de- 
livery of dry steam. 

In both units the two side walls of 
the furnace are of the Bailey stud-tube 
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type; the rear wall is of refractory con- 
struction protected by bare water-cooled 
tubes. The floor of the bark-burning 
unit consists of straight tubes on 6-inch 
centers of smooth block-covered con- 
struction while the floor of the oil-burn- 
ing unit consists of straight tubes on 12- 
inch centers covered with refractory. 

When burning bark or wood in an 
extension furnace it is desirable to in- 
crease the length of flame travel and to 
cool and precipitate the ashes before they 
reach the first pass. Extending across 
the entrance to the first pass of the 
wood burning boiler at Fernandina, and 
part way across the second and third 
passes, there is a wing wall, of partial 
stud-tube construction, which in effect 
gives the furnace a two-pass arrange- 
ment. This is supplied so as to direct 
all ash carryover from the wood burning 
furnace toward the rear of the furnace, 
where there is an ash hopper, and thus 
to prevent considerable ash carryover 
into the boiler and superheater. This 
construction was primarily designed for 
use with salt-water-borne hogged fuel, 
and in this case it acts not only to direct 
the ash carryover to the hopper at the 
rear but also reduces the temperature 
of the flue gases leaving the unit to a 
point where fly ash will be below the 
sticky temperature when reaching the 
superheater zone. 


The integral-furnace boiler is the most 
satisfactory method of utilizing refuse 
wood fuel in combination with other 
fuels, because of the complete water- 
cooled furnace construction and _ the 
minimization of slagging, both of wood 
ash and ash of other fuels. 


Water-cooled block construction of the 
floor prevents sticking of wood ash and 
makes it easy to remove accumulated 
ash; there is no slagging between the 
floor surface and the ash which rests on 
the floor; moreover, wood ash accumulat- 
ing on the floor protects the water-cooled 
blocks by insulating them somewhat from 
furnace temperatures at high ratings. 

A stud-tube wall replaces the drop 
nose ordinarily used. It serves the same 
purpose and requires no maintenance. 


The floor of the oil-burning unit is 
covered with refractory material. The 
reason for this is that there is no ash 
problem on the floor in straight oil 
firing; the refractory is water-cooled, and 
temperatures are kept below those which 
would result in excessive maintenance 
costs. 


Both furnaces are equipped with 
forced and induced draft fans. That on 
the hogged fuel burning furnace is pow- 
ered with a 350-h.p. General Electric 
motor and on the oil fired furnace with 
150-h.p. motor. The forced draft fans, 
one on each furnace, are driven by 
100-h.p. motors. 


Boiler Instrumentation 


© The operation of the oil fired integral 
furnace boiler is controlled by a Bailey 
Meter combustion control of the air op- 
erated type, manufactured by the Bailey 
Meter Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 
This control automatically regulates the 
fuel and air supply to maintain the de- 
sired pressure, readjusting air supply if 
necessary to maintain maximum com- 
bustion economy as recorded by the 
Bailey boiler meter. 


A Bailey steam pressure controller and 
Bailey boiler meter are the measuring 
and controlling instruments of this sys- 


tem. The master steam pressure re- 
corder controller sets up a loading pres- 
sure which commands both the fuel oil 
control valve to the boiler, and an in- 
duced draft damper control drive. This 
loading pressure automatically follows 
the slight variations in steam header 
pressure so that more fuel and air are 
supplied if the pressure tends to drop 
and less fuel and air are supplied if the 
pressure tends to rise. 


Bailey hand automatic selector valves 
are installed on the boiler control panel 
to permit the operator to disconnect the 
automatic steam pressure control and 
the automatic control of the induced 
draft damper if desired. At this time 
remote manual control of these two ele- 
ments may be secured from the boiler 
control board. In case of air pressure 
failure these elements may be manually 
operated at the location of the oil con- 
trol valve and the induced draft damper 
control valve. 


Furnace draft is automaticaly main- 
tained by a Bailey combination furnace 
draft controller and forced draft damper 
control drive which consists of a double 
acting compressed air piston which is 
equipped with a large sensitive furnace 
draft measuring diaphragm. This dia- 
phragm operates the control pilot valve 
to automatically position the forced draft 


The operating floor of the 
bleach liquor making building 
is shown in No. 1, with the Pa- 
cific-Western right angle speed 
reducers driven by Allis-Chalm- 


ers motors. 


The impressive bleach plant 
shows in No. 2. Bleach plant 
drives were manufactured by the 
Western Gear Works and are 
driven by General _ Electric 
motors. 


One of the two Impco stainless 
steel vacuum thickeners, with 
stainless top press rolls, shows 
in the foreground of No. 
3. In the background is one of 
the three Impco rubber covered 
washers in the bleach plant. No. 
4 is a close-up of one of these 
three Impco washers at work. 


For cleanliness in pulp produc- 
tion wood pipe is used with rub- 
ber lined elbows and _ fittings. 
Here, in No. 5, is an ant’s eye 
view of the copper wound wood 
stave pipe supplied by the Na- 
tional Tank & Pipe Company. 
Above is the bleach plant oper- 
ating floor. In No. 6 is a Bing- 
ham stock pump driven by an 
Allis-Chalmers motor, and a 
Saunders valve. 


No. 7. This is a view of the 
bleach plant operating floor 
taken from the other end of the 
floor from that shown in No. 2, 
showing the cell drives and elec- 
tric thermometers. 


A group of 5 Saunders valves 
in the bleach liquor making 
plant (No. 8). 
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damper so as to maintain a predeter- 
mined draft in the boiler furnace. 


In addition to recording the steam 
pressure in the main steam header the 
Bailey master steam pressure recorder 
controller also records pressures in the 
150-pound extraction steam header and 
the 40-pound extraction steam header. 


A second Bailey recorder supplies tem- 
perature records of the steam in the main 
steam header, the 150-pound extraction 
steam header and the 40-pound extrac- 
tion steam header. This instrument is 
mounted on the main panel in the tur- 
bine room. 


A Bailey multi-pointer gauge indicates 
windbox pressure, furnace draft, and up- 
take draft on ten-inch translucent scales 
illuminated from within the casing. 

The second boiler which is fired with 
oil and hogged fuel is not operated by 
automatic combustion control. This unit 
is, however, equipped with a Bailey boil- 
er meter and a Bailey multi-pointer gauge 
both similar to the units supplied for 
the oil fired boiler. The boiler meter 
for the oil and hogged fuel fired boiler, 
however, is equipped with a compensa- 
tor which may be adjusted manually in 
accordance with the proportions of 
hogged fuel and oil being burned. 

Two Micromax CO: recorders record 
the percentage of carbon dioxide in the 
flue gases. 

There are two Bristol recording ther- 
mometers recording boiler steam temper- 
ature. 


@ In the turbine room is located the 
large steam control panel shown in the 
accompanying photograph. On it are 
mounted 19 of the 21 Bristol electric 
flow meters. These record automatically 
the steam used by the various depart- 
ments of the mill and enable the power 
plant engineer to keep in constant touch 
with the exact steam requirements of the 
entire mill. There are two Worthington 
feed pumps, one connected to a General 
Electric motor and the other to a steam 
turbine. 


One of the eight adjustable 
pitch rubber covered propeller 
type agitators in the white tile 
lined bellmer stock chests, sup- 
plied by the Pulp Bleaching 
Company (No. 1). 


This large Worthington air com- 
pressor supplies compressed air 
for the entire mill (No. 2). 


A view of part of the pump al- 
ley around the bellmer stock 
chests with the Ingersoll-Rand 
Cameron stock and water pumps 
driven by General Electric mo- 
tors is shown in No. 3. The pipe 
elbows and fittings are rubber 
lined. Note the wood pipe to 
prevent contamination. 


An Ingersoll-Rand Cameron new 
type end suction stock pump 
used here on tailings from the 
flat screens, together with four 
Saunders valves. Note the flex- 
ible lead to the motor. All mo- 
tors at Fernandina are equipped 
with these flexible connections 


(No. 4). 




























































































The boiler plant is of reinforced con- 
crete construction 80 by 80 feet, one 
story in height and with a transite roof. 


Electrical 


@ Electric power for Rayonier’s Fer- 
nandina mill is generated by two Gen. 
eral Electric turbine generators which 
produce electricity at 2400 volts. 


The larger is a 5,000 k.w. straight 
back pressure turbine exhausting against 
50 pounds back pressure and extracting 
at 150 pounds. The smaller unit is a 
2,500 k.w. condensing turbine extracting 
at 50 pounds. The condenser is an El- 
liott surface condenser. Aerated water 
for mill use is passed through the sur- 
face condenser. Steam used for process- 
ing in the mill comes from the turbine 
exhaust or extraction. 


The main switchboard was supplied by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company of East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
as was all electrical control equipment in 
the mill. It is a metal clad type unit, 
some 40 feet in length, providing for the 
control of the generators and the dis- 
tribution of all 2400 volt power to the 
mill. Circuit breakers are all electrically 
operated and provide interrupting ca- 
pacity sufficient to handle the short cir- 
cuit currents which may occur from the 
present generators and also for at least 
a 50 per cent increase in electrical gen- 
erating capacity. 

The Westinghouse 440-volt distribu- 
tion switchboard provides for distribution 
of 440-volt power to the entire mill with 
the exception of the wood room. Deion 
circuit breakers are used on each circuit 
as well as a separate watt hour meter so 
that the exact amount of power used in 
each section of the mill can be readily 
determined. 

The lighting distribution switchboard, 
also supplied by Westinghouse, distrib- 
utes 2400 volt single phase power to 
transformers placed at strategic locations 
throughout the mill, practically eliminat- 
ing secondary voltage drop. The trans- 
formers step down the voltage to 240/120 
volts which in turn are _ connected 
through a low voltage breaker to Deion 
circuit breaker type distributing panel- 
boards. Provision is made to balance 


A general view of the Rice, Bar- 
ton & Fales 134-inch pulp dry- 
ing machine is pictured in No. 
1, with the vertical dryer section 
appearing in the background be- 
yond the presses. 


Pulp sheet coming off of one of 
the two Impco sstainless steel 
vacuum thickeners in the bleach 
plant (No. 2). 


Another general view of the 
pulp drying machine is shown in 
No. 3. The line shaft mounted 
on Dodge-Timken pillow blocks 
rests on wall supports at the left. 
Below are the Nash vacuum 
pumps and the hypoid drive 
units. 


The fourdrinier section, No. 4, 
with its seven suction boxes, 
dandy roll and 54 rubber cov- 
ered SKF mounted table rolls. 
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the lighting load uniformly on the three 
phase power feeding the switchboard. 

The lightning panelboard has Nofuze 
Deion circuit breaker type surge pro- 
tective equipment for transmission lines 
feeding deep well pump motors. This 
Westinghouse equipment protects the 
line, control equipment and motors 
against lightning surges which may be 
picked up by the line. 


Cubicles 


@ An interesting feature of the electrical 
design of the Fernandina mill is the seg- 
regation of all electrical control equip- 
ment into cubicles and the location of 
the cubicles for each department in a 
separate room. This arrangement was 
adopted to seal electrical control opera- 
tions away from moisture and chemical 
fumes. An air system will permit plac- 
ing the cubicle rooms under pressure 
to keep out chemical fumes if desired, 
as in the bleach plant. Photographs 
showing a typical cubicle room and the 
construction of the cubicles accompany 
this article. 

Westinghouse supplied all cubicles and 
controls. The 2200 volt control equip- 
ment is of the full deadfront steel clad 
cubicle type built in groups of 1 to 14 
units per group. They provide for start- 
ing and stopping of motors and also 
for overload and undervoltage protection 
thereof. They are equipped with Type 
B.A. Deion fuse, disconnects with 100,- 
000 K.V.A. Interrupting capacitors are 
provided on each motor circuit for short 
circuit protection of feed cable and mo- 
tor and also for isolating each motor 
and its circuit cable. 

The 440-volt control equipment is of 
the full deadfront steel clad cubicle type 
factory built with a group of motors 
controlled from starting equipment built 
in to the cubicle together with a Deion 
circuit breaker for each motor to pro- 
vide circuit protection. These cubicles 
were completely assembled at the factory 
and shipped as a unit ready for placing 
in their final location. 

All wiring is enclosed in conduit and 
most of it is lead covered against mois- 
ture. On the 440 and 110-volt circuits 
the insulation is 30 per cent hevea rub- 
ber, while all 2200-volt motors are wired 
with 5000-volt lead covered cable. All 
motor and control circuitsare com- 
pounded for sealing moisture out of con- 
duits. 


Points of Difference 


@ The main points of difference over 
electrical installations in Pacific Coast 
mills are to be found in the use of: lead 
cable, sealing conduit, no soldered con- 
nections; exclusive use of Burndy solder- 
less connectors; no motors are connected 
directly to rigid conduit. Flexible con- 
duit was used to facilitate removal of the 
motors. 

W. A. Veech, chief electrician for 
Rayonier at Fernandina, formerly locat- 
ed at Port Angeles, has developed a stuff- 
ing gland that functions the same as 
stufing boxes and clamping rings ordi- 
narily used on high voltage pot heads. 
This gland allows the use of Type A 
and Type EYS condulets for making up 
the cubicle end and the motor end of 
the 2200-volt motor circuits. The A 
fitting is used at the cubicle end and the 
EYS fitting used at the motor end. The 
cubicles are taken out of the A fitting 
through a regulation porcelain cover 


fitted with fiber bushings for an added 








moisture seal. The EYS fitting allows 
filling of the same with compound and 
taking off with flexible conduit to the 
motor junction box. The flexible con- 
duit is coated with a waterproof paint 
and taped with two layers of cotton tape 
impregnated with this same paint. The 
paint is elastic and waterproof. 

This method of connecting the motors 
facilitates greatly the problem of re- 
moving them for repairs. Mr. Veech 
also developed a new type floor switch 
which is used in the wood room for 
controlling conveyors. 


Grounding 


@ All grounding of apparatus is done 
through copper wound spiral plates in- 
stalled at permanent moisture in a bed 
of charcoal. This was done to eliminate 
any possibility of ground circuits being 
opened by removing a section of water 
pipe, and also for the reason that wood 
pipe and iron pipe are used together. 

Each lighting cubicle has an individual 
ground. The grounding of the power 
cubicles is done with ground plates 
which in some cases are inter-connected 
with other cubicle ground plates allow- 
ing numerous paths to ground in case 
any ground leads become broken. 

In addition to the lightning protec- 
tion at the switchboard already men- 
tioned, a ground wire has been run on 
top of the poles carrying the power 
transmission lines to the five deep well 
ew and is grounded at every other 
pole. 


Motors 


@ Most of the motors are of the across- 
the-line type, simplifying the starting 
equipment. In general all motors over 
50-h.p. are 2200-volt and under 50-h.p. 
are 440-volt. Almost all motors are 
splash proof or fully enclosed. Starter 
switches are extra rugged type protected 
against weather and splashing. 

The majority of the 440-volt motors 
are Allis-Chalmers intermixed with some 
General Electric and Westinghouse units. 
Most of the Allis-Chalmers motors are 
of the “Seal-Clad” design similar to 
many operating in Rayonier’s Washing- 
ton pulp mills. Approximately 50 Allis- 
Chalmers motors drive Ingersoll-Rand 
Cameron stock and water pumps. About 
the same number drive various pieces of 
equipment through Western Gear Works 
speed reducers. All acid plant pumps 
and the burners with the exception of 
the Bingham blower, are driven by Allis- 
Chalmers splash-proof motors. 

All the 2200-volt motors are General 
Electric with a few exceptions. In addi- 
tion to the vertical type GE motors used 
on the bleach plant drives and the 
bleached stock machine chest agitators, 
most of the General Electric motors are 
of three types, splashproof induction, to- 
tally enclosed fan-cooled induction and 
general-purpose squirrel-cage induction 
motors. Motors of the latter type run 
from 1 to 75 h.p. The splashproof mo- 
tors at Fernandina all have sleeve bear- 
ings. 

The pulp drying machine drive was 
furnished by Westinghouse and consisted 
of a 200-k.w. motor generator set; a 
250-h.p. motor and reduction gear; fully 
magnetic direct current control panel 
for remote control of 250-h.p. motor and 
generator; and, starting equipment for 
the motor generator set. Westinghouse 
also supplied drives for the A. D. 
Wood’s machine washer-deckers consist- 
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ing of 5-h.p. totally enclosed fan cooled 
dual ventilated motors, and reduction 
gear units. The flat screen drives are 
Westinghouse 20-h.p. totally enclosed 
fan cooled dual ventilated motors, of 
which two are the variable speed type, 
plus reduction gear units. The sheet 
cutter and layboy drive consists of a 
50-k.w. motor generator set, a 60-h.p. 
driving motor, variable speed control for 
the driving motor and starting equip- 
ment for the motor generator set. 

In hazardous locations, such as the di- 
gester building and bleach plant, 50-h.p. 
starters were used for all motors from 3 
to 40 h.p. These oversize starters were 
used due to the infrequent cycles that 
take place in continuous production. 


The transformers were also supplied 
by Westinghouse and totaled 31. Three 
are 1000 K.V.A. O. I. S. C. Inertaire 
equipped power transformers, 2400/480 
volt for 480-volt supply to mill except 
wood room. Three are 200 K.V.A. O. I. 
S. C. surge protected transformers, 
2400/480 volts for the wood room. Three 
are 75 K.V.A. O. I. S. C. self-protected 
transformers 2400/480 volts, and 22 
were for lighting service 2400/240/120 
volts. Other Westinghouse equipment 
at Fernandina includes the two drum 
winder drive in the finishing room con- 
sisting of a motor generator set, two 
winding motors with speed reducers and 
variable voltage control equipment and 
a constant speed motor for the slitter; 
air conditioning equipment for controll- 
ing temperature and humidity in the 
offices and laboratories. 


Water Treatment 


N the manufacture of high quality 
pulps, particularly those to be used 
in the manufacture of rayon, staple 

fiber, cellophane and plastics, it is essen- 


ON THE PAGE OPPOSITE— 


In No. 1 are the press section 
and predryers. The sheet moves 
on, No. 2, from the press sec- 
tion into the enclosed vertical 
dryer section with its 96 dryers, 
12 rows 8 dryers high. 


Some of the Nash vacuum pumps 
and their General Electric mo- 
tors show in No. 3. The West- 
inghouse 250 h.p. motor and 
reduction gear drive, No. 4, drive 
the line shaft shown in No. 5, 
which is mounted on Dodge- 
Timken pillow blocks. 


The Rice, Barton & Fales hypoid 
gear drive units, equipped with 
SKF bearings, show in No. 6. 
No. 7 is a photograph of the 
Bingham stock and white water 
pumps in the well alongside of 
the drying machine head box. 
Note the method of removing 
entrained air from the white 
water pump at the right. 


The 10,000 pound roll of dis- 
solving pulp is ready to leave 
the reel to go into storage on 
the Sumner Iron Works transfer 
ear at the lower right (No. 8). 










































































































tial that the water used in processing 
be not only free from hardness, iron, 
manganese and other metals, but also 
that it be of the minimum total dissolved 
mineral content obtainable from the sup- 
ply available in order that the ash con- 
tent of the finished pulp may be re- 
duced to the lowest possible figure. This 
same freedom from hardness and total 
solids is essential in boiler feed make-up 
water to prevent scale formation. 


The water treatment plant constructed 
by Rayonier Incorporated at Fernandina, 
Florida, is designed, as are all other 
departments of the mill, to contribute 
toward the physical and chemical purity 
of the finished pulps. 


Rayonier draws its water at Fernandina 
entirely from wells. The five wells which 
produce approximately 25,000,000 gal- 
lons of water per day are 2,200 feet 
apart and the farthest from the mill is 
4,500 feet. They are natural artesian 
wells in limestone deposits and the deep- 
est is 1,100 feet. Worthington deep well 
turbine type pumps driven by General 
Electric motors are mounted over each 
well. 


The water treatment plant, designed 
by Charles E. Richheimer of G. A. 
Youngberg & Associates, consulting en- 
gineers of Jacksonville, Florida, consists 
of the degasifier for the removal of the 
hydrogen sulphide, the main water soften- 
ing plant (supplied by the Permutit Com- 
pany), the Accelator (supplied by the 
International Filter Company of Chi- 
cago), the automatic Zeo-Karb water 
softeners and the automatic sea water 
filters (both supplied by the Permutit 
Company). 


Removal of Hydrogen Sulphide 


@ All of the water coming from the 
wells is treated to remove the hydrogen 
sulphide. Mr. Richheimer designed this 
degasifier to handle 30,000,000 gallons 
per day. It is located on the roof of the 
raw water reservoir. 


The degasifier consists of two cham- 


Five ton rolls of dissolving pulp 
made from Southern pine await- 
ing finishing into sheets or small 


rolls (No. 1). 


A roll of pulp arrives in the 
storage building from the fin- 
ishing end of the pulp drying 
machine at the far end of the 
passage way. It is weighed be- 
fore going into storage (No. 2). 


In the foreground is the Black- 
Clawson small roll slitter and 
winder while in the background 
is the sheet cutter and layboy. 
These machines convert the 
large rolls into sheets or small 
rolls to suit customer’s require- 
ments (No. 3). 


The accurate sheet cutter and 
layboy turning out sheets of 
pulp of uniform dimensions 


(No. 4). 




























































































bers through which the water rains 
downwardly over a series of super-im- 
posed slat trays. The upper chamber is 
closed while the lower chamber is open 
to the atmosphere. 

Scrubbed flue gas, from the boiler 
stack, is blown upwardly through the 
closed, upper chamber. As the water 
rains down through this gas, it picks up 
carbon dioxide. This liberates the hydro- 
gen sulphide, which is then discharged 
to the atmosphere from the upper por- 
tion of this chamber. 

Then, as the water continues down 
through the lower, open chamber, the 
aeration, which it receives, removes the 
carbon dioxide, which was introduced 
into the water by the flue gas. This 
treatment affords a practically complete 
removal of the hydrogen sulphide. 

From the degasifier the raw water falls 
into a covered reinforced concrete reser- 
voir directly below. It has a capacity 
of 1,750,000 gallons and is 182 by 101 
feet excluding the adjoining pump house 
which is 18 by 128 feet. The mill de- 
mands cannot draw the water to the 
bottom of this reservoir as an automatic 
control maintains it three quarters full 
at all times. At peak demand the well 
pumps automatically speed up the pump- 
ing rate to keep the raw water reservoir 
at the proper level. From here water is 
pumped to the raw water steel storage 
tank 150 feet high. Seven Worthington 
centrifugal water pumps driven by Allis- 
Chalmers motors and three large Inger- 
soll-Rand Cameron centrifugal water 
pumps handle the raw water out of the 
reservoir. 


Boiler Feed Water Softening 
Plant 


@ The water to be used as boiler feed 
make-up water is softened in a separate 


The two hydraulic presses com- 
press the sheet pulp prior to 
wrapping and wire tying. In the 
background are the sheets ready 
for baling and the scales for 
weighing each bale (No. 1). 


A special room is provided ad- 
jacent to the roll storage and 
finishing buiding for charging 
the Edison batteries used to 
power the six Elwell-Parker elec- 
tric trucks (No. 2). 


The Elwell-Parker electric lift 
trucks take the skids loaded with 
pulp bales right into the freight 
cars. Here, in No. 3, a load is 
being checked before it enters 
the car. 


A large proportion of the pulp 
made by Rayonier Incorporat- 
ed’s new pulp mill at Fernan- 
dina, Florida, will be shipped by 
water. A freighter is shown 
loading in No. 4, from the com- 
pany’s own dock. Each skid 
load of pulp bales brought from 
the warehouse on the right by 
the Elwell-Parker trucks, _re- 
quires two trips of the sling to 
load into the ship’s hold. 
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plant. This plant consists of a lime and 
sodium aluminate pretreatment unit, the 
Accelator, supplied by the International 
Filter Company of Chicago, and an au- 
tomatic battery of three Zeo-Karb soft- 
ening units, furnished by the Permutit 
Company of New York. 

As approximately half of the hard- 
ness of the raw water is present as cal- 
cium carbonate it suggests treatment with 
lime inasmuch as such treatment would 
effect bodily removal of the bulk of the 
calcium carbonate; and also effectively 
and completely remove iron and man- 
ganese. Lime treatment would not re- 
move the non-carbonate hardness origi- 
nally present and for the removal of this 
hardness the three Zeo-Karb units were 
installed. The combination treatment 
produces a water free from hardness, 
iron and manganese and of the lowest 
dissolved solid content obtainable from 
the available water. 


For carrying out the lime pretreatment 
and for reduction of the solids through 
removal of calcium carbonate, the Ac- 
celator softener with filters, recarbonating 
equipment and other accessories was se- 
lected because the Accelator principle of 
treatment is said to result not only in a 
treated water of lesser calcium carbonate 
content with the chemicals used than has 
hitherto been obtainable by lime treat- 
ment, but this desirable result is said to 
be accomplished in exceptionally small 
space as compared with the conventional 
lime treating plant. 


The Accelator system comprises a re- 
action tank 321% feet in outside di- 
ameter (wood stave construction) by 16 
feet in height in which the Accelator 
slurry recirculating equipment is in- 
stalled, and on which are mounted the 
automatic variable rate dry chemical 
feeders for the feeding of lime and 
sodium aluminate. 


Treated water from the Accelator re- 
action tank flows to three 15 feet in di- 
ameter by 8 feet in height wood stave 
tank gravity filters equipped with auto- 
matic filter controls; and the filtered wa- 
ter then flows to a recarbonating cham- 
ber where the small amount of normal 
carbonate remaining in the treated wa- 
ter is converted to bicarbonate by appli- 
cation of carbon dioxide gas from boiler 
stack gas. Wood tanks and wood pipe 
are utilized throughout to minimize the 
possibility of iron pickup in the treat- 
ing process. Transite wash troughs and 
underdrains in the filters aid in achiev- 
ing this end. 

The Accelator is a recent develop- 
ment by the International Filter Com- 
pany. It is said to retain all of the ad- 
vantages of the well known lime-soda 
processes while offering new advantages. 
It is said to soften water more complete- 
ly, in shorter time, within smaller space 
and at lower cost than ever was possible 
with previous methods or facilities em- 
ploying the lime-soda process. 


Several years ago, during the search 
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for methods to improve sedimentation 
with the sludge return process, it was 
found that when raw water is added to 
a chemical impregnated slurry contain- 
ing previously precipitated particles, ad- 
vantages are obtained in several direc- 
tions. 

The chemical and physical changes 
involved in separating the newly formed 
substances from their state of super- 
saturation are enormously accelerated, 
because a state of equilibrium is reached 
within a few seconds, instead of minutes 
or hours. The newly formed solids do 
not separate out as new, small particles; 
rather, the greater portion of them de- 
posit by accretion on the particles pres- 
ent in the slurry, so that these particles 
grow in size. The separated solids are 
crystalline in form, which is a distinct 
advantage in accelerating the separation 
of solids from a supersaturated solution. 
Furthermore, the crystalline nature of 
the precipitate makes the particles rela- 
tively hard and stable, not readily sub- 
ject to disintegration, and of a nature 
that clear, treated water is readily sepa- 
rated from the slurry. 

These discoveries led to development 
of the Accelator for softening, stabiliz- 
ing and clarifying. 

In the Accelator a slurry containing 
one or two per cent solids by weight, 
precipitated from previously treated wa- 
ter, is maintained in the lower portion 
of the treating tank and in the mixing 


The WATER TREATMENT PLANT at Fernandina ; ; + In the foreground is the aerator in the form of a cross and di- 


rectly below it is the raw water reservoir 7 + + The flue gas line from the boiler stack leads to the degasifier (aerator) 


1 + 4 The water softening plant buildings and the three steel water tanks show to the right of the reservoir. 

















and reaction zones. This slurry is main- 
tained by forced circulation that is con- 
tinuous as long as the softener is being 
operated. Several volumes of slurry are 
circulated for each volume of raw water 
entering the Accelator. 

The chemical reagents are added to 

the slurry entering the primary mixing 
and reaction zone and then raw water is 
introduced and rapidly mixed into- this 
chemical - slurry mixture. Throughout 
water and slurry are forced upward 
through the secondary mixing zone in 
the central draft tube, flow into the sec- 
ondary reaction zone formed by the 
outer draft tube, then pass down and 
out into the slurry pool at the bottom 
of the treating tank, and the slurry is 
again drawn back into the primary mix- 
ing zone under the skirt of the central 
draft tube. 
@ Separation of clarified treated water 
takes place continuously over the entire 
area of the slurry pool. The rate of 
escape is equal to the rate of supply of 
raw water being treated. The nature of 
the slurry formed in the Accelator is 
such that it does not tend to rise with 
the throughput water. If circulation is 
not maintained it will settle rapidly to 
the bottom of the tank. However, be- 
cause of this circulation and the con- 
stant dilution with water being treated, 
the slurry will assume a depth of three 
or four feet. As the amount of solids 
increase, due to the addition of those 
formed by the softening process, a por- 
tion of the slurry is continuously 
skimmed from the surface of the slurry 
pool, thickened in the concentrating de- 
vice and then discharged continuously as 
a sludge containing ten or twelve per 
cent solids by weight. 

There is a saving in lime with the Ac- 
celator, as the amount used is very close 
to theoretical requirements. There is no 


Another view of the digester op- 
erating floor appears in No. 1. 


Beyond the concrete wall in No. 
2 is the 1,750,000-gallon raw wa- 
ter reservoir. In the foreground 
are six Worthington centrifugal 
pumps and at the far right three 
large Ingersoll-Rand Cameron 
centrifugal water pumps. The 
Worthington pumps are driven 
by Allis-Chalmers motors while 
the I-R Cameron pumps are 
driven by General Electric mo- 
tors. 


The flue gas line from the boiler 
stack for degasifying the well 
water shows in No. 3. In the 
lower left is a corner of the 
Accelator. On the right is the 
machine shop. Behind it are the 
digester and bleach plant build- 
ings, and at the far right is the 
chip storage building. At the ex- 
treme left is the drying machine 
building. 


The entire water treatment plant 
shows in the background with 
the offices and laboratory in the 
central foreground of No. 4. On 
the right are the spare parts and 
supplies and machine shop 
buildings. 
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waste, because the chemicals are recir- 
culated until their full treating values 
are exhausted. 

Since the Accelator does away with 
the necessity for sedimentation, and be- 
cause equilibrium is attained in a matter 
of moments, the Accelator is but a frac- 
tion of the size of the old conventional 
softener. Size of apparatus is no longer 
determined by holding time requirements 
for chemical and physical actions and 
for sedimentation. Design is based on 
the relation of surface area of the slurry 
pool to the volume of water to be treated. 
In other words, the Accelator is designed 
on the basis of flow in gallons per minute 
per square foct of surface area, just as 
a filter is designed. 

The Fernandina Accelator, as noted 
above, requires a reaction tank only 32 
feet in diameter with a water depth of 
approximately fifteen feet. This of course 
includes space for the central mixing 
and reaction chambers. Incidentally, 
such a design has a volume correspond- 
ing to a retention time of about fifty-five 
minutes. The advantage of such a plant, 
from the standpoint of space require- 
ments and basin cost alone, over the con- 
ventional three, four—or five-hour basin 
may be readily seen. Further, the Ac- 
celator is complete in itself and does not 
require preliminary rapid-mix or coagu- 
lating equipment. 


The Zeo-Karb Units 


@ Following the Accelator treatment the 
water is passed through an automatic 
battery of three Zeo-Karb water softeners 
supplied by the Permutit Company. 

Zeo-Karb was employed because, being 
a non-siliceous, carbonaceous zeolite, its 
use eliminated any possibility of silica 
pickup. This Zeo-Karb softener battery 
operates on the sodium cycle, using the 
chlorinated, coagulated and filtered sea 
water for regeneration. 


Sea Water Filtration Plant 


@ The sea water, used to backwash and 
simultaneously regenerate the zeolite 
units is pumped from the Amelia River 
by duplicate Bingham deep well turbine 
pumps, trimmed with KA»SMo. These 
were supplied by the Bingham Pump 
Company. It is then chlorinated and 
coagulated with alum in the sea water 
intake structure, situated on the mill 
dock. 

It is next conducted through a 12-inch 
line, consisting of transite pipe, hung 
under structures and cement-lined’ cast 
iron pipe, laid in open terrain, to the 
sea water filters. These consist of a bat- 
tery of three automatic, horizontal sand 
filters of the pressure type, supplied by 
the Permutit Company. 

All operations are automatically con- 
trolled and the sea water pumps and 
filters are interconnected through con- 
trol circuits so as to start and stop the 
pumps when the filtered sea water reaches 
certain pre-determined levels in the sea- 
water storage tank. No ferrous metal 
is allowed to come in contact with 
either the sea-water or the effluents of 
the softening plants. 

There are three elevated steel water 
tanks at Fernandina, one for the raw 
water, one for the salt water which is 
bitumastic lined, and one for fire pro- 
tection. 
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Laboratory — 
Technical Control 


AYONIER’S laboratory and equip- 
ment at Fernandina is indicative 
of the care and close technical con- 

trol the company demands in the pro- 
duction of its high quality bleached sul- 
phite dissolving pulps. The several 
photographs of the laboratory show that 
it is excellently equipped. 

The offices and laboratory are under 
one roof with an alley way between. The 
laboratory is of reinforced concrete con- 
struction with glass brick windows, scien- 
tifically lighted and equipped with a 
Westinghouse air conditioning system for 
controlling temperature and humidity. 
The air conditioning system also serves 
the adjoining office building. 

As Fernandina is a long way from 
Rayonier’s Central Chemical Laboratory 
at Shelton, Washington, it was necessary 
to fully equip the Fernandina laboratory 
to operate without dependence upon the 
Pacific Coast laboratory. The Fernan- 
dina laboratory can test the dissolving 
pulp through the steeping process in 
the manufacture of viscose. For the 
final test the actual making of rayon 
yarn samples are sent to Shelton where 
a spinning machine is located. 

Briefly, the Fernandina laboratory in- 
cludes a group of specially equipped 
separate rooms including an analytical 
control laboratory; a viscosity laboratory; 
a viscose control laboratory; a_ special 
analytical laboratory; a steeping room 
for plant scale steeping tests; a physical 
testing laboratory; and a caustic storage 
and mixing room. In addition there are 
offices for Dr. Maurice E. Kinsey, chief 
chemist and his assistant James Sheehy. 


@ In a separate building adjoining the 
unbleached stock storage chest is a semi- 
works pulp laboratory. It is equipped 
with a stainless steel experimental diges- 
ter of Esco 45, manufactured by the 
Electric Steel Foundry Company of Port- 
land. 

It is also equipped with small screens, 
a decker, a centrifuge, sheet molds and 
other equipment necessary in experimen- 
tal pulping. 


Technical Control of Production 


@ The higher the quality of the pulp 
produced the more important is the part 
played by technical control of the various 
processes. The chief chemist and his 
staff are charged with keeping produc- 
tion processes within specified limits 
through routine tests. 

These tests include the testing of chips 
for moisture and size; checking the acid 
for free, combined and total SO.; check- 
ing the purity of the lime rock; tests for 
free sulphur, for sulphates, gas tempera- 
ture and water temperature; testing the 
digester liquor at the end of each cook 
and before blowing; testing the un- 
bleached sulphite for viscosity, alpha, 
ether extract, ash and bleachability. 

The pH of the stock in the head box 
must be kept according to specification. 
At the finishing end the dried sheet is 
checked for basis weight, caliper, dirt 
count, moisture, color and final samples 
taken for complete chemical tests in the 
laboratory. 


Nothing is left to chance. All possible 
control is exercised to produce uniform, 
high quality pulp. 


Cleanliness 


NE of the most impressive features 
of the mill at Fernandina is the 
evidence of thorough planning to 
prevent the pulp from becoming con- 
taminated as it passes through the vari- 
ous processes. Rayonier’s decade of ex- 
perience in the manufacture of dissolv- 
ing pulps is reflected in the design, con- 
struction and equipment for producing 
the cleanest, most chemically pure pulp 
that man can make. Every precaution 
has been taken to eliminate the possi- 
bility that the pulp may pick up metal 
in its passage through the plant. 
Some of these precautions are: the 
generous use of stainless steel, of Doug- 
las fir wood tanks and pipe, rubber lin- 
ings of pipe elbows, fittings and valves; 


ON THE OTHER PAGE— 


In the turbine room the chief 
power engineer can determine 
the steam consumption of each 
steam using department by a 
study of the 19 Bristol electric 
flow meters shown in No. 1. The 
twentieth instrument in the low- 
er right hand corner is a Bailey 
three-pen recorder which records 
the steam in the main header, 
the 150-pound extraction steam 
header and the 40-pound steam 
header. 


In No. 2, is the control panel 
for the two integral-furnace boil- 
ers containing five Bailey Meter 
Company instruments and two 


Micromax CO2 Recorders. 


One of the cubicle rooms is pic- 
tured in No. 3. This one con- 
trols the bleach plant motors, 
and may be kept under air pres- 
sure, if desired, to prevent fumes 
and moisture from entering the 
cubicle room. No. 4 shows one 
of the cubicles opened up from 
the front. These cubicle controls 
were furnished by Westinghouse. 


No. 5 pictures one of the five 
Worthington deep well turbine 
pumps pumping around 25,000,- 
000 gallons of water per day for 
mill use. 


The turbine room appears in 
No. 6, with the two General Elec- 
tric, 5,000 k.w. and 2,500 k.w. 
turbines and the Westinghouse 
main switchboard panel on the 
left. On the right is the steam 
flow meter panel shown in No. 1. 


No. 7 is a picture of the well 
equipped machine shop. The 
two integral-furnace boilers are 
shown in No. 8. As is the case 
with most boiler installations 
only a small part of the two 
boilers can be shown in a single 
picture. 
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the use of white tile, of the Saunders 
valves, and of special paints in water 
fittings. 


Wood Pipe and Tanks 


@ In building the plant at Fernandina 
Rayonier employed the Pacific Coast 
practice of using Douglas fir wood tanks 
and pipe for water, stock and acid. 
Douglas fir was selected because of its 
strength, durability and acid resistance 
and also because it can be secured in 
long lengths of clear lumber of uniform 
quality, free from any defetcs that might 
impair its strength and usefulness. Only 
vertical grain lumber was used as it does 
not have such a great tendency to sliver 
as does the flat grain cut. All the wood 
tanks and pipe were manufactured by the 
National Tank & Pipe Companv of 
Portland, Oregon. 

The staves for the tanks were milled 
with a channel on the back to permit 
rain water to run down the side in the 
channel back of the hoops. On the 
tanks and towers that were too high to 
permit the staves to be made in one 
piece, staves were spliced with National’s 
patented double-tongue type of con- 
struction. In this type of construction 
the ends of the staves are fitted with two 
tongues ¥-inch thick by 2 inches wide. 
These tongues are about 1'-inches 
apart and between them is placed a small 
amount of plastic cement. These tongues 
are made of pure lead, stainless steel or 
wood as the requirements may dictate; 
and they make a very efficient and dur- 
able joint. 

All of the tanks were equipped with 
round mild steel hoops made in sections, 
and each section fitted with one of Na- 
tional’s long malleable iron straight-pull 
draw lugs which have considerable more 
bearing area than the old type of lugs. 
On most of the tanks the hoops and lugs 
were lead coated, and on the balance the 
hoops were coated with mineral rubber 
and the lugs with asphalt. All of these 
tanks were made with U. S. standard 
cold rolled thread which gives the 
threaded portion practically the same 
strength as the body of the rod. These 
rods were also fitted with special rolled 
thread nuts which are longer than the 
cut thread nuts and have less tendency 
to strip the thread under severe tension. 


In the erection of all of these tanks 
plastic cement was placed around the bot- 
tom and also the head before the staves 
were set in place. This plastic cement 
was used to insure immediate water- 
tightness and as a wood preservative for 
these joints. This plastic cement is con- 
fined in the croze and does not come into 
contact with the contents of the tank. 


In No. 1 is the Accelator water 
softener supplied by the Inter- 
national Filter Company. It is 
one step in the water softening 
process, 


Rayonier’s laboratory at Fernan- 
dina is fully equipped for all 
testing. In No. 2 is shown the 
special analytical laboratory. No. 
3, is the physical testing labora- 
tory and No. 4, pictures the 
plant seale steeping room for 
the production of viscose solu- 
tions. 
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All of the wood pipe for the inside of 
the mill was manufatcured from clear 
Douglas Fir lumber and banded with 


copper wire and connected to the equip- * 


ment by means of malleable iron flanges. 
All of this mill piping was manufac- 
tured in Portland by National Tank & 
Pipe Co. 


All of the raw water lines from the 
wells to the water treatment plant were 
manufactured from clear Douglas Fir 
lumber given a pressure treatment of 
No. 1 creosote oil in accordance with the 
specifications of the American Wood 
Preservers Association. This pipe was 
shipped from Portland to Fernandina in 
the knocked-down form and assembled 
there by National’s construction crew. 
These raw water pipe lines were banded 
with round steel pipe bands coated with 
mineral rubber. 


The structural design of the tanks with 
their head supports, trusses and other ap- 
purtenances was developed by National 
Tank & Pipe’s engineering department 
in collaboration with the Central Engi- 
neering Department of Rayonier Incor- 
porated. 


Pumping 


HE pumping at the Fernandina mill 

is performed by 128 pumps which 

includes all the miscellaneous pumps 
in the mill and in the laboratories. Of 
this total 53 are Ingersoll-Rand Camer- 
on centrifugal pumps, largely of three 
types, Class AFV, Class ALV and Class 
EGV. The Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corporation of Harrison, New 
Jersey supplied 32 pumps including the 
five deep well turbine pumps for the wa- 
ter supply system. The others include 
centrifugal water pumps and reciprocat- 
ing steam pumps. 

The Bingham Pump Company of 
Portland, Oregon, furnished 29 pumps 
for the Fernandina mill for digester fill- 
ing, digester circulating, acid plant serv- 
ice including an SO: compressor, chest 
circulators, white water pumps, low and 
high consistency stock pumps, condens- 
ate pumps and sea water pumps. The 
Bingham digester circulating pumps are 
of special stainless steel alloy designed to 
handle high temperature acid and are 
mounted on a patented floating base. 
The digester filling pumps are of the 
single stuffing box type designed to han- 
dle raw cooking acid with head and 
capacity characteristics permitting efh- 
cient filling of digesters in the shortest 
period of time. Designed to operate un- 
der minimum suction heads they are of 
special alloy stainless steel. 


= 
Other laboratory views are 
shown on this page. No. 1, is 


the viscose control laboratory in 
which the pulp is checked for 
viscose making qualities. 


In No. 2, the viscosity laboratory 
appears. Here the pulp is 
checked for the proper viscosity. 
The analytical control labora- 
—_ is shown in photograph 
vo. 3. 





The Bingham SO: compressor is of 


the horizontal split shell 


double 


suc- 


tion design of stainless steel alloys to re- 


sist corrosion of the gas. 


All the acid 
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pumping is done by Bingham pumps de- 
signed to handle both weak and strong 
acid at low and high temperatures. They, 
too, are of special stainless steel alloys. 
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The bleached and unbleached stock 


chests, in addition to agitating equip- 
ment, are equipped with Bingham stock 
circulators. These greatly assist in the 
blending of the stock, which is of ma- 
jor importance in the production of high 
grade pulp. 

The Bingham white water pumps are 
equipped with rotating elements that 
expel entrained air entering the pump 
with the white water. The top half of 
each pump is equipped with ports through 
which the exhaust air is discharged into 
the atmosphere or back to the white 
water chest. Note the piping in the ma- 
chine room pump picture. This special 
feature permits white water pumps to 
operate at full capacity irrespective of 
suction conditions. 


Both the low and high consistency 
Bingham stock pumps are of the angu- 
larly split shell type, equipped with non- 
clogging impellers housed between front 
and back removable side plates. The 
pumps are mounted on a large diameter 
shaft held in position by an adjustable 
bearins cylinder which is supported by 
an outboard bracket attached to the bot- 
tom half of the pump casing. The ver- 
tical type Bingham condensate pumps ae 
used at Fernandina to return conden- 
sate at maximum temperatures from the 
drying machine to the hot well in the 
boiler plant. Besides eliminating many 
operating difficulties previously experi- 
enced with horizontal equipment for this 
service, the Bingham units are said to 
have the additional advantage of requir- 
ine but a minimum of space for instal- 
lation purposes. 


The sea water pumps are of the 
Bingham vertical type and handle sea 
water for regeneration of the zeolite 
softeners. They are made of special 
materials to resist corrosion and elec- 
trolytic action usually experienced in this 
service. 


From the Nash Engineering Company 
of South Norwalk, Connecticut, Ray- 
onier purchased seven pumps, six vac- 
uum pumps for use on the drying ma- 
chine and 1 Jennings type pump. The 
balance of the pumps at Fernandina are 
of several different types and makes. 


Construction 


N preparing the site for the Fernan- 

dina, Florida, mill of Rayonier In- 

corporated some 750,000 cubic yards 
of sand were dredged to fill in the 239 
acres. The piles were driven for the 
foundations to an average depth of 55 
feet. The piles rest on a very hard strata. 
At the dock on the Amelia River the 
water depth is 28 feet at mean low tide. 
A fill was made between the mill site and 
the town to carry a road and railway spur. 

The barking drums and chipper build- 
ing have concrete foundations on piling 
with concrete floors. The chipper build- 
ing is of Douglas fir mill type construc- 
tion. The chip storage building has a 
concrete foundation and floor resting on 
piling. It is of steel frame with wood 
lining and maple flooring on the hopper 
bottoms. Roofs and monitors are of 
transite. 

All conveyors between structures are 
of steel framework with transite sides 
and roofs and wood floors. The acid 
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plant is of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion as are the sulphur storage silos and 
the acid towers. All acid tanks, blow 
pits and stock storage chests (outside) 
are of wood stave construction on con- 
crete foundations resting on _ piling. 
Chemical tanks are of steel and wood 
resting on concrete foundations. Lime 
slurry tanks are of steel and interior 
bleach liquor making tanks are of con- 
crete. Inside stock chests are all of con. 
crete white tile lined. 


The digester building, screen and 
bleach building, machine and _ boiler 
plant are all of reinforced concrete con- 
struction in one unit having common 
walls. There are concrete roofs on the 
digester, screen, bleach and chemical 
buildings. Transite on steel is the roof 
for the steam plant and turbine room. 
On the concrete roofs tar and gravel was 
used for finishing. The machine room 
roof is of Wolmanized lumber over steel 
trusses. The roofs on the office, labora- 
tory, roll storage, finishing room and 
warehouse on the dock are of the 20- 
years guaranteed type. 


The roll storage and finishing rooms 
are of mill type wood construction with 
concrete floors resting on piling. The 
dock of mill type construction has a 
wood floor resting on piling. 

The water reservoir is of reinforced 
concrete on piling. The water softening 
plants rest on concrete floors and _ pil- 
ing. They are of steel frame and tran- 
site construction. The office and _ lab- 
oratory are of concrete with wood roof, 
tarred and gravelled, and glass blocks 
in place of windows. There are but two 
windows in the buildings. 


Fire Protection 


@ Adequate protection against fire is 
provided by the 150-foot high steel water 
tank and a sprinkler system thoroughly 
covering all departments of the mill from 
chipping plant to the dock. 


Machine Shop 


@ As there were no adequate machine 
shop facilities in Fernandina, Rayonier 
found it necessary to install a complete 
machine shop which is shown in the 
photograph. Here is located the knife 
grinder used for sharpening all knives 
used in the plant. 

There is also a spare parts and sup- 
plies storage building, a paint shop and 
other miscellaneous special purpose 
buildings. 


Timber Growing 


LTHOUGH Rayonier is purchasing 
A all of the Southern pine used in the 

mill at Fernandina at the present 
time the company now owns a consider- 
able acreage of growing pine in the 
area tributary to the mill, and has adopt- 
ed a farsighted policy in its manage- 


ment. The timberlands in Georgia are 
owned by a wholly owned subsidiary, The 
Georgia Timber Company. 


A woodlands department has been es- 
tablished which handles wood procure- 
ment as well as woods management. It 
is in charge of A. G. McArthur as man- 
ager and he is assisted by H. D. Cooke. 
Mr. McArthur is an experienced south- 
ern timberman. Also in Rayonier’s wood- 


lands department are two qualified fores- 
ters who are assisting Mr. McArthur in a 
program of broad scope looking to the 
future needs of the mill. 

The accompanying photographs show 
clearly how Rayonier is practicing intel- 
ligent forestry and educating timber own- 
ers, principally small farmers, to follow 
sound practices on their own acreage. 

As the Southern pines grow rapidly it 
is easier for the average person to visual- 
ize them as a crop than in the regions 
where the growth cycle covers a longer 
period. The farmers and other wood- 
land owners are being shown, through 
demonstration tracts on Rayonier’s own 
timberlands, how the pine may be grown 
and harvested yearly bringing a _ well 
worthwhile annual cash return. The fig- 
ures on the signboards tell the story of 
practical forestry—forestry to produce a 
cash income. 

In common with the other pulp mill 
timber owners in the South Rayonier is 
waging a constant campaign against the 
long standing practice of the farmers in 
burning over the growing timberlands 
one or more times a year to cause new 
grass to grow for their cattle. This prac- 
tice either kills or stunts the pine seed- 
lings as is shown in one of the pictures. 
One of the jobs Rayonier is endeavoring 
to do, as are other mills in the South, is 


PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


as applied by Rayonier Incorporated on 
its timberlands in the South, is shown 
by the photographs on the opposite 
page. 


A simple transplanting device for dig- 
ging pine seedlings from the nursery 
or from an area needing thinning and 
setting them out in barren areas, is 
shown in No. 1. In the sandy soil of 
the Southern coastal plain this device 
simplifies planting. 


A 2-year-old pine seedling is pictured 
in No. 2. It has been given sufficient 
sun and has not been stunted by grass 
fires as the 12-year-old pine shown in 
No. 3. ‘These two pines tell the story 
of a major Southern forestry problem, 
that of burning off old grass to cause 
new grass to grow for cattle feed. The 
fire either kills or stunts the pine seed- 
lings. 


No. 4, shows a Rayonier plot marked 
for thinning to give the remaining 
trees a chance to grow. Proper thin- 
ning greatly increases the yield per 
acre. 


The same stand after thinning is 
shown in No. 5. 


Nos. 6 and 7 tell their own story of 
Rayonier’s educational work in for- 
estry. 


No. 8 pictures one of the fire lanes in 
Rayonier’s timber to prevent the 
spreading of grass fires. Fire patrols 
are ever ready to put out fires that 
may be started by lightning or by 
farmers or the general public. 
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to show the farmers that by burning the 
land they cheat themselves out of cash 
they might otherwise have in their 
pockets through the sale of pine to the 
pulp mills. 

This educational process will take time 
for the pine is still considered an ob- 
noxious weed by many of the Southern 
farmers. The growth of pulp and pa- 
per making in the South is slowly eradi- 
cating this no longer true viewpoint of 
the pine. Today it has value and tomor- 
row it will have greater value. This must 
be presented in visual form to be most 
effective, so Rayonier has set up these 
demonstration plots to show how the pine 
can be thinned and the pulpwood sold, 
maintaining constant and better growth. 


In this work Rayonier is cooperatinz 
with state and Federal forestry and land 
agencies, who are working along the 
same lines. On Rayonier’s own timber- 
lands no pulpwood is being cut at pres- 
ent. It is thinned to produce better 
growing stock. Barren areas are being 
reseeded and where necessary seedlings 
are planted. The lands are being pro- 
tected from fire by well-equipped pa- 
trols and by fire lanes such as is shown 
in one of the pictures. 


In time Rayonier will cut from its own 
timber but the cutting will be on a crop 
basis, intelligently planned to produce 
the largest annual return from the area. 
And the ground will be replanted imme- 
diately the old timber is removed. 








Personnel 


HE key men in charge of the vari- 

ous departments of the Fernandina 

mill are all experienced in the pro- 
duction of high quality dissolving pulps 
by the sulphite process. Their experi- 
ence was gained in Rayonier’s Pacific 
Northwest plants in Shelton, Grays Har- 
bor and Port Angeles, Washington. 

Edward T. Kline is manager of the 
Fernandina Division. Mr. Kline was 
with the Port Angeles Division and the 
executive offices in Seattle before his 
transfer to Fernandina. 

E. J. McGill is the superintendent, 
and he came to Fernandina from the 
Grays Harbor Division. 

John R. Kiely is assistant superintend- 
ent. Mr. Kiely was resident engineer in 
charge of construction of Fernandina 
from the start in August, 1937, until 
completion in December, 1939. He was 
transferred from the Central Engineer- 
ing Department in Port Angeles. 

The three shift superintendents pos- 
sess collectively the operating experience 
of the three Washington state mills. Nul- 
sen T. Widmann is from the Port An- 
geles Division; Charles Walton is from 
the Shelton Division; and Joseph La- 
Chance came from the Grays Harbor Di- 
vision mill. 

Plant engineer is Oliver J. Ashford 
who was transferred from the Shelton 
Division. 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 





Ben F. Ryan, personnel and safety 
supervisor, is from Seattle. 

Dr. Maurice E. Kinsey is chief chem- 
ist. He was formerly with the Central 
Chemical Laboratory at Shelton. 

James Sheehy, assistant chief chemist, 
is from the technical control department 
at Grays Harbor. 

Henry Miller, boss machine foreman is 
from the Port Angeles Division. Gilbert 
Weighton, finishing room foreman came 
from the Grays Harbor Division. 

C. S. Carr is chief power engineer. 
Mr. Carr came to Fernandina from the 
National Paper Products Company, Di- 
vision of Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
at Port Townsend, Washington. 

W. A. Veech, chief electrcian, came 
from the Port Angeles Division. 

J. B. Talbird is office manager and E. 
J. Johnson, purchasing agent. 

A number of other operating men ex- 
perienced in Rayonier’s methods, were 
transferred to Fernandina. 

A. Gustin, pulp mill superintendent of 
the Grays Harbor Division, was trans- 
ferred temporarily to Fernandina to as- 
sist in starting operations. 

In the aggregate Rayonier has trans- 
ferred to Fernandina a large cross sec- 
tion of its experienced personnel, thereby 
insuring the same careful attention to the 
production of uniform quality dissolving 
pulps in this fine new »lant as is given to 
production in its Pacific Northwest mills. 





The new bleached sulphite pulp mill of RAYONIER INCORPORATED at Fernandina, Florida, is located on the western 
side of Amelia Island about two miles from the Atlantic ocean at the upper end of Fernandina’s natural harbor. 


No. 1, is the Fernandina Division mill; No. 2, the Intracoastal Waterway which makes Amelia Island an island; No. 3, 


the harbor entrance is to the right outside the picture; No. 4, part of the town of Fernandina, Florida. 
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Service Pin Dinner at Camas 
Honors 138 Employees 
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Crown Zellerbach Now Employs 
More Than 8,000 Men and Women, 


States J. D. Zellerbach. 


@ Honoring the employees who had 
served the company for from five to 45 
years, the Crown Willamette Paper Co., 
division of Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, entertained nearly 200 people at 
Crown Willamette Inn at Camas, Wash., 
the evening of February 8. 

The occasion was the presentation of 
service pins to the group of 138 men 
and women who had earned this award. 
Among the employees were not only 
those from the Camas mill, but also those 
in the Portland office and others in the 
timber department of the corporation. 

J. E. Hanny, resident manager of the 
Camas mill, opened the meeting follow- 
ing completion of the turkey dinner, and 
told those assembled that in addition to 
those under his supervision there were 
present seven from Cathlamet, three from 
Portland and one from Oregon City. 
Concluding his remarks, he introduced 
W. D. Welsh, who acted as toastmaster 
in his usual inimitable style. 

It was then that it came out that by 
a coincidence, it was “Jack” Hanny’s 
birthday. Telegrams of congratulations 
were read from such celebrities as A. R. 
Heron, Charlie McCarthy, F. D. R. and 
“Toots.” 

At the head table were a number of 
guests and officials of the corporation, 
including E. W. Erickson of Port Town- 
send, Albert Bankus, Victor Gault, Joe 
Frum, Otto Hartwig, H. E. Ostenson, 
Ed Stamm, F. M. Youngman, H. J. 
Woodworth, Camas mayor, Roy Young, 
George Charters, Rex Gault, Clyde John- 
son, M. E. Mammen, W. E. Barber and 
A. G. Natwick. 

Albert Bankus, vice-president of the 
company, congratulated the service pin 
earners, and extended his good wishes. 
Frank Youngman, vice-president, added 
his word of congratulations to all, and 
also expressed the pleasure of the com- 
pany for the privilege of having such a 
group of long-time employees. 

Walter B. Beals, justice of the Wash- 
ington supreme court, was the featured 
speaker of the evening, introduced by 
Mr. Welsh. He delivered a patriotic and 
inspirational address on “Citizenship.” 
Expressing the thought that you get out 
of citizenship just what you put into it, 
Justice Beals said, “To reach a des- 
tination, you must first know where 
you are, in order to know in what di- 
rection to go. Therefore, we must make 
an orientation of our present position in 
order to make progress. 

“Man is here not to accomplish a 
mechanical destiny, but a moral and 
spiritual destsiny. It is up to this gen- 
eration to contribute to the moral and 
spiritual advancement of mankind. Good 
citizenship is a big part of this effort. 

“We are enjoying the privileges of 
citizenship in America under a govern- 
ment that is based on the idea that the 
first function of government is the pro- 
tection of the individual citizen.” 

Justice Beals, through the course 
of his talk, discussed the Constitution 





IN THE TOP PICTURE are the 25 and 30-year Service Pin Winners. Left to 
right, E. P. BARTHELEMY, 25 years; H. D. KENNEDY, 30 years; G. M. 
JULIEN, 25 years; W. E. MORRIS, 30 years; O. A. STUCKI,-25 years. 


IN THE CENTER PICTURE, left to right, BERT RANKIN, 40 years, ED OL- 
SON, 35 years; JOHN CHRISTOFER, 35 years; H. E. JONES, 45 years. 


IN THE LOWER PICTURE, left to right, ALBERT BANKUS, Vice-President 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation; J. E. HANNY, Resident Manager, Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Company, Division of Crown Zellerbach Corporation, Camas, 
Washington; J. D. ZELLERBACH, President, Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
San Francisco; H. E. JONES of the Timber Department, Oregon City, sole 45- 
year pin winner; and FRANK M. YOUNGMAN, Vice-President, Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation, Portland. 
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‘Rayonier Incorporated 


SERVED BY 


19 Bristol's Electric Flow Meters! 


Nineteen Bristol’s Electric Flow Meters serving Rayonier Incorporated at Fernandina, Fla. 


And that isn’t all! In this modern plant 
of the Fernandina Division of Rayonier 
Incorporated at Fernandina, Fla., there 
are in addition to the 19 Bristol’s Elec- 
tric Flow Meters shown the following 
equipment: 


‘Two Bristol’s Thermometers for record- 
ing boiler steam temperatures. 


Bristol’s Two-Pen Thermometer for 
“water in” and “acid out’ temperatures. 


Bristol’s Two-Pen Gauge for recording 
acid fan pressure. 


Bristol’s Recording Gauge for acid fan 
vacuum, 


Another Bristol’s Recording Gauge for 
charting pressure in acid plant tower. 


The nineteen Bristol's Electric Flow 
Meters, conveniently mounted on a 
panel in the turbine room where they 
are constantly in view of the engineer, 
tell at a glance the flow of (a) steam 
supplied to 5000 k.w. turbine, (b) by- 
pass steam, (c) turbine exhaust, (d) 
feed water, (e) steam to deaerating 
heater, (f) to chemical plant, (g) to 
machine room, (h) to bleach plant, 
(i) to digester, (j) to acid plant, (k) to 
2500 k.w. extraction turbine, (1) con- 


densate from machine room, and (m) 
return water from digester. 


For these important services, a Bristol's 
Electric Flow Meter is particularly rec- 
ommended. Among the many features 
it provides are the following: 


BRISTOL’S ELECTRIC FLOW METER 

FOR REMOTE MEASUREMENT OF 

STEAM, WATER, AIR, GASES, 
LIQUIDS, AND SOLUTIONS 


12-INCH CHART: Easy to read at distance 


Uniform scale. 


SIMPLE TRANSMISSION CIRCUIT: 
A simple two wire circuit between transmitter and 
receiver is employed. 


RELIABLE ACCURACY: Not influenced by 
electrical characteristics of circuit. No voltage regu- 
lators required. 


NO EXPOSED ELECTRICAL CON- 
TACTS: No fire or other hazard. Contacts last 
indefinitely. 

POWERFUL RECORDING MECHAN- 
ISM: Positive in action. 

SENSITIVE MEASURING SYSTEM: 


responds to every change in rate of flow. 


CHART INTEGRATOR: Available for re- 
ow that record the integrated reading on the 
chart 


SELF-CONTAINED: A rugged, simple, self- 
contained instrument. Requires no special accessory 
equipment. 


MORE THAN ONE RECEIVER: Ali may 
be connected to one transmitter. 

RECORDING, INDICATING AND 
CONTROLLING: All three models available. 


Recorders and indicators may be equipped with in- 
tegrators. For wall or flush-panel mounting. 


FLEXIBILITY OF TRANSMISSION: 
Any electric current, of any frequency, suitable for 
transmission. 


UNLIMITED TRANSMISSION DIS- 
TANCE: Up to several hundred miles, 


MOISTURE-PROOF CASES: Also fume- 
and dust-proof. Made of corrosion-resisting alumi- 
num alloy. 


Left, Electric Flow Meter Treneasliter, for instal- 
lation at remote point where flow is being measured. 


Right; Electric Flow Meter Recording Receiver, for 
installation a yh — headquarters. Indicating 
For an explanation of how simply 
Bristol’s Electric Flow Meter works, 
how easy it is to take care of, as well as 
for many helpful suggestions and sound 
ideas on improving your own process- 
ing, write for Catalogue 1051H“'Bristol’s 
Flow Meters, Electrical and Mechanical”. 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


BRISTOLS 


TRADE MARK AEG. U.S. PAT. OVE, 
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and the protection that it gives to all 
citizens in their rights, whether in a 
minority or not. 

Before the presentation of service pins, 
Mr. Welsh introduced Henry E. Jones 
of the company’s timber department at 
Oregon City. He said that Mr. Jones 
came to West Linn in 1895 as a boom 
man at $1.85 per day, and later scaled 
logs which were brought in by oxen. In 
1914 he became a scaler, and he still- 
remains the dean of log scalers on the 
Columbia river, Mr. Welsh said. More, 
the buyers always said that “he always 
gave an honest scale.” Mr. Jones- was 
the only recipient of the coveted 45-year 
pin at this gathering. 

J. D. Zellerbach, president of the 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, present- 
ed the service pins personally. In open- 
ing his remarks, he said that the Camas 
plant is the oldest mill in the organiza- 
tion, originating 57 years ago. From a 
small beginning it has grown into part 
of an organization that now employs 
some 8,000 people. Of these, he said 
4,500 have service pins of five years or 
longer, or about 55 per cent of the total. 
This, he said, is one of the prime rea- 
sons for the success of the corporation. 

As Camas, the record is even more 
outstanding, Mr. Zellerbach said. Here, 
out of 1,900 or more employees, over 
1,450 have service pins, or about 75 per 
cent, and this record has been reflected 
in efficient operation. 

The service pins were presented with 
the assistance of Vic Gault, personnel 
manager at the mill, after which the 
gathering adjourned. 

ose receiving service awards were 
as follows: 

45-Year Service Pin: H. E. Jones, 
Timber Dept., Oregon City. 

40-Year Service Pin: Bert Rankin, 
Cathlamet. 

35-Year Service Pins: John Chris- 
topher, Ed Olson, Cathlamet. 

30-Year Service Pins: Hugh Dallas 
Kennedy, William Edgar Morris, 
Thomas Poulas, Tom Tucker, Cathlamet. 

25-Year Service Pins: Edward P. Bar- 
thelemy, Garret M. Julien, Oscar Arthur 
Stucki. 


20-Year Service Pins 
@ Florence Ball, Hugh Ball, Wilford C. 
Barnes, Owen W. Bentley (Portland), 
Lawrence C. Blair, Thomas F. Burford, 
Andrew B. Chappell, Wm. J. Evans, 
Carl F. Gaiser (Portland), Wm. M. 
Haney, Willie H. Kimball, John W. 
Kimberling, Frank Lehn, Clyde Lester, 
Isaac Milton Ogle, Milton Oliver, An- 
drew W. Olson, Herman Olson, Henry 
J. Porteous, Clyde Sample, Henry 
Scherpf, Earl Tucker. 


15-Year Service Pins 

@ John J. Akins, Fred Boylan (Cathla- 
met), Edgar A. Darrington, Ida Sedlia 
Dunn, Wm. Benjamin Dick, Ida M. 
Potter Gittings, Lee Joyce (Cathlamet), 
George Robert Lund, Gus Olson (Cath- 
lamet), Clarence Page (Cathlamet), 
Mary Stacie, Norman W. Wilson, Orel 
Everett Wilson, Harrison C. Woodman, 
Jessie Ellen Wright. 


10-Year Service Pins 
@ LaVern Wm. Bailie, William R. Bar- 
ber, Thomas Barratt, Lulu May Batch, 
Alice Beaman, Lester C. Blair, Henry 
H. Brown, John H. Christiansen, Elwin 
M. Coop, Jas. Frederick Dean, George 
Delvin, Harry H. Dixon, Harry Enright, 
Andrew Evanger, Peter J. Gillas, Eric 
J. Hall, Logan Irwin Hammer, Oliver 
E. Hammer, Flavie Hanson, William 


Hart, Roy Haskins, Alex L. Hirsekorn, 
Marion E. Huckins, John E. Jensen, H. 
T. Jones, Jack L. Lennox, William P. 
Luthy, James McEnry, Vera L. Mc- 
Manemy, Hugh Allen Mason, John D. 
Meisner, Frederick H. Mettler, Carl Al- 
bert Miller, Lester R. Mullineaux, James 
Henry Nash, Albert G. Natwick, Ed- 
ward Daniel Ochs, Tony Albert Pleiss, 
Dorothy Rasmussen, Joseph H. Reyonlds, 
Charles Robinson, Joseph E. Russell, 
Frederick E. Savage, Henry Schwartz, 
David G. Slothower, Roy Levi Spauld- 
ing, Anna Temple, Earl A. Templer, 
Harold A. Tiffany, Hazel Gary Weisner, 
Walter E. Wells, Georze M. White (Port- 
Jand), William J. Whetzel, George E. 
Wright. 


5-Year Service Pins 


© John A. Ashbrook, Chester T. Beals, 
Victor L. Beard, Delbert V. Carpenter, 
Donald J. Cartier, Clinton O. Cowan, 
Francis E, Doyle, Carrol L. Ellison, Clyde 
Verle Ferguson, Robert F. Forgey, Wil- 
bur L. Heizer, Lawrence J. Homer, Sey- 
mour Howard, Cecil L. Lawrence, Win- 
fred C. Lowery, Hugh Payton Loy, 
Thornton G. Mallatt, Robert E. Moisant, 
James H. Myers, Harold Edgar Nichols, 
Owen Vedder Owens, Richard Raeke- 
secker, Henry H. Robertson, Archie 
Rogers, Clayton R. Rudesill, Fred Schick, 
Rayomnd D. Sidney, Leo E. Van Dome- 
len, Delvin W. Van Detta, Walter W. 
Walling, Homer E. Watrous, Roger Wil- 
liams, Cecelia E. Wotzka. 


Newsprint Consumption 
About 3% Higher Than 1938 


@ Consumption of newsprint in Decem- 
ber by United States publishers ran well 
ahead of both the preceding month and 
the corresponding months of 1938 and 
1937. The gain over November was 
the greatest for 10 years, and the 
month’s consumption was larger than for 
anv December in the past 10 years except 
December, 1936. Adjusting the consump- 
tion reported by the American News- 
paper Publishers Association to cover 
all publishers, consumption of 330,871 
tons is indicated for December, which 
is 9 per cent greater than consumption 
in December, 1938, and 5.9 per cent in 
excess of the figure for December, 1937. 

Total consumption of newsprint by 
United States publishers in 1939 is in- 
dicated at 3,551,746 tons, an increase 
of 3 per cent over the 1938 consumption 
of 3,446,750 tons. 

Total North American stocks of news- 
print were estimated at 682,615 tons on 
December 31, 1939, comparing with 
620,548 tons on December 31, 1938. 
Publishers’ stocks were estimated at 423,- 
769 tons, against 393,784 tons at the end 
of 1938. 

During December, indicated publish- 
ers’ stocks declined 25,900 tons to 682,- 
615 tons, although the normal seasonal 
trend is for stocks to rise in the final 
month of the year. 

The report of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association shows stocks 
on hand on December 1, 1939, were 
295,675 tons. During the month 243,- 
553 tons were received, 254,771 tons were 
used and 580 tons were sold. This left 
stocks on hand of 283,877 tons, with an 
additional 42,425 tons in transit. Total 
stocks on hand and in transit were es- 
timated to be equal to 40 days’ supply at 
the December rate of consumption. 
These figures are believed to cover about 
77 per cent of all publishers in the 
country. 


Pacific Mills Making 
Pulp for Sale 


@ Pacific Mills, Ltd., Ocean Falls, B. C., 
is now making 40 to 50 tons per day of 
unbleached sulphite pulp for sale in 
foreign markets. 


The pulp drying machine being used 
has been constructed principally out of 
the old dryers and drives of No. 4 ma- 
chine, which was modernized with new 
equipment about a year ago. 


Fry Rebuilding Los Angeles 
Roofing Plant 


@ Construction was begun in late Janu- 
ary on the new Compton plant for the 
Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Company replac- 
ing the old one which was destroyed by 
fire November 20th. The loss of the 
old plant was estimated at $300,000. Ac- 
cording to Mr. William Henry, Pacific 
Coast manager for the firm, the new unit 
will be completed and in operation early 
in April. ~.Manager at Compton is Mr. 
Harry Graham. 


The new building will be 250 by 500 
feet in size of fireproof construction with 
brick walls up to five feet and sash and 
glass above the walls. An up-to-date felt 
mill and roofing plant will comprise the 
main units of the factory. Ample storage 
space will also be available in the new 
building. 


Installing Shartle 
Beaters at Vernon 


© The breaker beater installation at the 
Vernon Division of the Fibreboard Prod- 
ucts, Inc., is rapidly nearing completion 
and is expected to be in operation by 
April 1. No. 1 beater is complete and 
in place, except for the pulley and mo- 
tor. The foundation of No. 2 beater is 
in and the three stock chests are prac- 
tically done. The two new breaker beat- 
ers will have a capacity of 120 tons. 
They are manufactured by the Shartle 
Brothers Machine Company of Middle- 
town, Ohio. The contracting firm of 
McIsaac and Menke, Inc., is doing the 
foundation work. 


Frank Wheelock, chief chemist, said 
in the Fibreboard Bulletin rding the 
new installation, “When "abe present 
plans are complete we will have, in our 
opinion, the most modern breaker in- 
stallation in the United States... 2’ In 
further description he stated, “When in 
operation, waste paper is loaded into 
the beater and as the paper stock is re- 
duced it passes through the perforated 
backfall while rags are removed as they 
accumulate, very heavy junk is also re- 
moved here. This stock leaving the 
beater is pumped to a settling chamber 
where sand, metal and other heavy ma- 
terial is separated. Next the stock passes 
into a revolving cone shaped cylinder 
covered with perforated steel plates. Here 
the accepted stock passes through these 
perforations while the rejects are further 
refined or rejected through a disinte- 


grator pump.” 


Heron Receives 
Service Pin 
@ Alexander R. Heron, director of in- 


dustrial relations, Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, was presented with a 5-year 
service pin by President J. D. Zellerbach 
recently, at a luncheon attended by Mr. 
Heron’s staff. 
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Pulp Imports Decline 


6% in December 


From November’s high level, but were 18% above October 
and 36% above December, 1938. 


@ Wood pulp imports into the United 
States from all countries during the 
month of December, 1939, totaled 255,- 
458 tons, valued at $8,546,741. This is 
a decrease of 6 per cent from the No- 
vember, 1939, imports amounting to 
272,049 tons and 18 per cent more than 
the October, 1939, imports which totaled 
216,142. 


Comparing United States wood pulp 
imports by countries for the month of 
December, 1939: Finland supplied 45,154 
tons in December, 1939, against 29,007 
tons in December, 1938; an increase of 
55.6 per cent; Norway supplied 10,097 
tons against 8,249 tons, an increase of 
22.4 per cent; Sweden supplied 115,109 
tons against 93,507 tons, an increase of 
23 per cent; and Canada supplied 73,208 
tons against 48,000 tons, an increase of 
52.5 per cent. Total imports from these 
four countries, Finland, Norway, Swe- 
den and Canada amounted to 243,568 
tons for the month of December, 1939, 
showing an increase of 36.2 per cent 
over the December, 1938, imports 
amounting to 187,763 tons. 


The 45,154 tons of wood pulp shipped 
from Finland to the United States during 
the month of December, 1939, shows an 
increase of 66 per cent or 17,964 tons 
more than during November of the same 


year, when the imports totaled 27,190 
tons. Norway’s wood pulp shipments to 
the United States during December, 
1939, amounted to 10,097 tons, 36.7 per 
cent less than the November, 1939, im- 
ports amounting to 15,956 tons. Sweden 
shipped 115,109 tons of wood pulp to 
the United States during December, 
1939, a decrease of 22.7 per cent from 
the 148,960 tons shipped during No- 
vember, 1939. The imports of wood 
pulp from Canada during December, 
1939, amounting to 73,208 tons showed 
a 2.4 per cent increase over the 71,430 
tons imported into the United States 
during November, 1939. Imports of 
wood pulp totaling to 243,568 tons were 
shipped into the United States from Fin- 
land, Norway, Sweden and Canada dur- 
ing December, 1939, a 7 per cent de- 
crease from the November, 1939, im- 
ports from the same countries which 
amounted to 262,563 tons. 


United States imports during Decem- 
ber, 1939, from Finland amounting to 
45,154 tons, were 16,873 tons more than 
the October imports from that country 
amounting to 28,281 tons. This is an 
increase of 59 per cent. Norway’s im- 
ports during December, 1939, totalling 
10,097 tons were 5,011 tons less than the 
October imports amounting to 15,108 





tons, a 33 per cent decrease. Sweden 
imported 115,109 tons during December, 
1939, 26,548 tons more than during the 
month of October when 88,561 tons were 
imported, an increase of 29 per cent. 
Canada supplied 73,208 tons during De- 
cember, 1939, 2 per cent less than the 
imports during October which amounted 
to 75,255 tons. The total imports from 
Finland, Norway, Sweden and Canada 
during December, 1939, of 243,568 tons 
were 36,363 tons more than the total 
imports from these four countries during 
October, 1939, an increase of 18 per 
cent. E 


During the year 1939 wood pulp in 
the amount of 1,977,973 tons came into 
the United States. This is 22 per cent 
more than the wood pulp imported dur- 
ing the year 1938, which totaled 1,603,- 
845 tons. 


George Witham Leaves 
Inland Empire 


@ George Witham, Jr., resigned early 
in February from the Inland Empire 
Paper Co. at Millwood, Wash., where he 
had been for more than a year. It is 
understood that Mr. Witham plans to 
return to the East. 


COMPARISON OF WOOD PULP IMPORTS 


November and December, 1939 


Totals 


Type of Pulp Finland Norway 


Nov. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
2,470 1,699 56 
11,603 329 
7,263 
22,465 


Sweden 
Nov. Dec. 
3,984 7,606 
59,547 58,182 
9,258 5,871 
68,181 38,342 
5,108 


Canada 

Nov. Dec. 
15,653 21,104 
14,085 15,505 
30,697 25,905 
4,700 5,279 
4,150 4,134 
1,145 1,281 


73,208 272,049 255,458 
—5% +02.4% +25.8% —.06% 


All Countries 
Nov. Dec. 


22,163 30,465 
90,304 87,638 
53,492 46,215 
92,659 78,493 
12,286 11,366 

1,145 = 1,281 


Mechanical Unbleached ___..- 
Unbleached Sulphite 

Bleached Sulphite 

Unbleached Sulphate 

Bleached Sulphate 

Soda 








Totals 
Per cent of change from 
previous month 





27,190 45,154 15,956 10,097 148,960 115,109 


3.85% +66% +5.61% —36.7% +68.2% —22.7% 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce. 


71,430 





COMPARISON OF WOOD PULP IMPORTS 
1938 and 1939 
(Short Tons) 


Norway 
1938 1939 
514 62 


Finland 
1938 1939 
16,872 37,087 


Sweden 
1938 1939 
19,263 44,908 


Canada 
1938 1939 
122,216 162,374 


Total 
1939 
244,431 


1938 
Mechanical Wood Pulp 158,865 
Sulphite— 
Unbleached 
Bleached 
Sulphate— 
Unbleached 
Bleached 
Soda 


Totals 351,206 95,456 
Per cent change in 1939 over 
1938 +35.7% +35.6% 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign & Do ic C 


117,167 115,431 
53,201 70,101 


4,892 
52,589 


14,173 
65,402 


393,661 391,355 
44,822 64,819 


86,625 113,327 
167,024 252,750 


602,345 
317,636 


634,286 
453,072 


68,922 120,429 
2,617 


12,060 15,595 296,129 333,319 


53,254 54,429 


48,310 59,686 
33,992 45,839 

9,405 8,505 
807,129 888,830 467,572 642,481 


+10.1% +37.4% 


y figures subject to correction. 


425,421 
90,173 
9,405 


529,029 
108,650 

8,505 
1,603,845 1,977,973 


+22% 











70,365 

















Above: View of chip 
conveyor with Dodge 
Travelling Tripper for 
discharging chips into 
storage bins below. 
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Left: Lineshaft driving 
134-inch pulp drying 
machine equipped with 
Dodge - Timken Pillow 
Blocks on adjustable 
base plates. 
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IMPORTS OF WOOD PULP INTO THE UNITED STATES 


December, 1939 
Tons 
45,154 
10,097 

115,109 
73,208 


Finland 
Norway 
Sweden 
Canada 


Total 

















243,568 


December, 1938 
Tons 
29,007 

8,249 
93,507 
48,000 


1939 Over 
1938 


+55.6% 
+22.4% 
+23 % 
+52.5% 


178,763 +36.2% 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 





Oyster Company Alleges 
Damage by Bellingham 
and Anacortes Mills 


@ A suit for $2,125,000 was filed in the 
United States district court in Belling- 
ham, Washington, on January 17th, by 
the Pioneer Oyster Company, which 
charges its oyster beds have been dam- 
aged by waste liquor from the Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Company’s mills 
at Anacortes and Bellingham. 

Press reports on January 25th stated in 


rt: 

“The liquid chemical refuse from the 
pulp mills has killed from 80 to 90 per 
cent of what was the largest single plant- 
ing of oysters ever made in the Pacific 
Northwest, R. H. Bailey, president of 
the Pioneer company, said last night. 
The remaining oysters in the beds were 
said to be unfit for consumption. 

“Bailey said that plantings were begun 
by the Padilla Point Oyster Company in 
1930 and continued for a number of 
years. Fourteen shipments of seed, 
valued at $400,000, were brought from 
Japan and placed in the extensive beds. 

“Several years ago, when the oysters 
should have been ready for market, it 
was noted that they were turning brown, 
becoming watery and emaciated, and 
dying in large quantities, Bailey said. 

“The matter was en up with the 
United States health department and sci- 
entific tests were continued over a pe- 
riod of approximately a year and a half 
prior to the filing of the suit, it was 
added. That the condition of the oys- 
ters was due to pollution from “pulp liq- 
uor” from the mills, is averred in the 
complaint.” 


Puget Sound’s Statement to 
Stockholders 
@ The Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 


Company’s position in the oyster con- 
troversy is summed up in a report sent 
to stockholders on January 25th. This 
report, signed by President Ossian An- 
derson, says: 


“The board of directors, at a meet- 
ing held at the office of the company, 
January 22nd, directed that a report be 
made to all stockholders, common and 
preferred, as to operations of the com- 


pany for the year 1939; also that a state-. 


ment in letter form be submitted respect- 
ing the commencement of litigation 
against the company by a corporation 
called the Pioneer Oyster Company. 

“A statement of the operations of the 
company will be printed and forwarded 
to stockholders as soon as the books of 
the company have been fully audited. 

“A report on the commencement of the 
litigation referred to is as follows: 

“As the stockholders know, the large 
plant of the company is situated in Bel- 
lingham, Washington; the small and 
older plant is located at Anacortes, 
Washington. The Pioneer Oyster Com- 
pany is a concern just organized and is 
a successor of a previous concern called 
the Padilla Point Oyster Company, 
which concern went through liquidation 
in 1938. 

“The promoters of this oyster rais- 
ing project were the owners of a large 
block of tide lands situated on Padilla 
Bay in Puget Sound, a distance of some 
fifteen miles from Bellingham, and ap- 
proximately five or six miles from Ana- 
cortes. The original plan of the pro- 
moters of this oyster development was 
to organize a diking district with a view 
to enclose the shallow waters of the bay 
so as to convert the property into farm 
lands. A district was formed in 1925, 
and thereafter contracts were let to build 
a dike around the shallow waters of these 
lands. This projéct failed when the 
contractor failed to erect the dike, and 
thereafter the diking project was aban- 
doned. 

“About 1932 the owners of these tide 
lands conceived the notion of converting 
them into oyster lands, and thereafter 
obtained seed oysters from Japan, which 
they dumped or planted on these lands. 
This project was a failure because the 
lands were totally unsuited for oyster 
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culture, and the oysters never developed 
for any commercial use. Numerous nar- 
row strins of land were sold by promot- 
ers to various parties on the assumption 
that these lands would successfully grow 
the Japanese oysters. 

“The promoters of this project, hav- 
ing failed to grow oysters ause the 
land was unsuited for that purpose, now 
attempt to shift the responsibility for 
their failure upon the pulp company by 
alleging that failure to successfully grow 
the oysters was due to the fact that the 
company was depositing waste liquor 
from the plants into Puget Sound. 

“The pulp mills have been in opera- 
tion since 1926, and the practice of the 
company in depositing liquor from the 
mills in the Sound was known to the 
oyster people before they attempted to 
raise oysters on these tide lands. Fur- 
thermore, it will be demonstrated con- 
clusively that no liquor from either pulp 
mill has invaded or can invade the oys- 
ter lands in question. 

“The company has been assured by its 
attorneys that under the facts, it has a 
good defense to this suit, and the stock- 
holders are assured that every precau- 
tion will be taken to bring about as 
speedy a determination of this litigation 
as the situation warrants.” 


Grant Farmer Joins 
Superintendents’ Assn. 


@ Grant Farmer, superintendent of the 
Vernon Division of the Fibreboard Prod- 
ucts, Inc., became a member early in 
January of the American Association of 
Paper Mill Superintendents. 


Fred Boyce Visits 
Southern California 


@ A visitor to Southern California dur- 
ing January, who is well known to the 
paper industry in all parts of the coun- 
try, was Mr. Fred C. Boyce, former gen- 
eral superintendent of the Wausau Pa- 
per Mills, Brokaw, Wisc.,and first presi- 
dent of the American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association. He 
is now president of the D. J. Murray 
Mfg. Co. of Wausau, Wisc. Mr. Boyce 
went from Los Angeles to Hawaii for a 
short visit. 


Bruner Recovers, 
Back on Job 


@ Clarence Bruner, resident mill man- 
ager for the Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion at West Linn, Ore., is back on the 
job, recovered from a back injury suf- 
fered a few weeks ago in a fall. 


COMPARISON OF WOOD PULP IMPORTS 


October and November, 1939 


Totals 


Sweden 
Oct. Nov. 
5,840 3,984 
38,232 59,547 
7,780 9,258 
31,694 68,181 


Canada 
Oct. Nov. 
14,934 15,653 
18,060 14,085 
30,864 30,697 
5,800 5,700 
4,484 4,150 
1,113 1,145 


All Countries 
Nov. 
22,163 
90,304 
53,492 
92,659 
12,286 
1,145 


Finland Norway 
Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
753 2,470 eee 
13,293 8,842 3197 
4,771 3,353 
12,379 
146 


Type of Pulp 
Mechanical Unbleached _.___. = 
Unbleached sulphite —_.. i 
Bleached sulphite 
Unbleached sulphate 
Bleached sulphate 
Soda 


Totals 
Per cent of change from 
previous month __...-_-»_»» _ —15.9% —3.85% +259.9% +5.61% 


Oct. 
21,527 
79,397 
56,398 
47,539 
10,168 

1,113 











28,281 27,190 15,108 15,956 75,255 


+52% +68.2% +10.1% 


71,430 
—5% +34.7% +25.8% 


216,142 272,049 
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STAINLESS «: 


FERNANDINA 
MADE 


The ESCO Stainless Steel circulating sys- 
tems installed on these Digesters are 
similar to those installed on 65 Digesters 
in the pulp mills of the Pacific Northwest, 
being a majority of the Digesters in op- 
eration in this territory. 


The four 14” ESCO Stainless Steel Globe 
Valves, shown in the photograph at left, 
were especially designed for this instal- 
lation and are equipped with anti-friction 
thrust bearings. They are among the 
largest Stainless Steel Globe Valves handl- 
ing sulphite liquor. 


Four 12” ESCO Stainless Steel Angle 
Valves are used in the acid filling lines. 


Suction and discharge pipes are 12 inch 
diameter and are fabricated from 18-8- 
SMO Stainless Steel plate and heat- treat- 
ed after welding. 


ELECTRIC STEEL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 











All photographs taken at the new 
Fernandina plant. 


Top View. Showing the ESCO Stainless Steel 
Valves, Fittings, Pipe and Heat Exchang- 
ers as installed on the four Digesters. 


Middle View. Showing the ESCO Stainless 
Steel Heat Exchangers and Piping on the 
ground floor of the Digester Building. 
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Bottom View. Showing the ESCO Stainless 
Steel Valves, Bottom, Blow Fittings and 
Pipe on the ground floor. 
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35 Year Club Meets 


At West Linn 


@ The 1940 annual meeting of the 35- 
Year club of the Crown Willamette Pa- 
per Company, Division of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation, mill at West Linn, 
Ore., was held January 18 at the plant. 
Thirty-five, forty, and forty-five year pins 
were presented to eight employees by Mr. 
I. Zellerbach, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, who flew from San Fran- 
cisco for the meeting. The eight em- 
ployees represented 310 years of service 
in the West Linn plant. 

An unusual feature of the gathering 
was in the fact that three longtime em- 
ployees of the company, Mr. Zellerbach, 
Frankiin T. Grifith of Portland, and 
Otto Erickson, represented between them 
more than 150 years with the company. 
At the meeting Mr. Zellerbach and Mr. 
Griffith were elected to membership in 
the 35-Year club. 

Receiving service pins were: C. A. Bax- 
ter, 45 years; Frank Hammerle, 40 years; 
George Howell, 40 years; William Peters, 
40 years; Ed Fredericks, 40 years; 
Charles Raines, 35 years; Claude Ritten- 
house, 35 years, and Frank Driscoll, 35 
years. 

The annual election of officers was 
held at which Fred Simmons was elected 
president, succeeding Ira Lytsell. Frank 
Hammerle was re-elected secretary. 

On this occasion there were present a 
number of guests from other branches 
of the corporation. Albert Bankus, 
Crown Zellerbach vice-president, was 
present from San Francisco, and vice- 
president Frank M. Youngman of Port- 
land attended, as well as E. A. Breyman 
of San Francisco. A former West Linn 
man, Paul F. Middlebrook, now resident 
manager of the Lebanon mill, was at 
the meeting, together with Otto Hart- 
wig, Portland, advisor on social security 
for the company. 

Clarence E. Bruner, resident manager 
of the West Linn mill, who himself holds 
a 40 year pin, acted as toastmaster at 
the dinner. 

Corporation from a small concern to its 
present status, employing more than 


Members of the 35-Year club and the 
year they joined the paper concern, ex- 
cepting Mr. Zellerbach and Mr. Griffith, 
are: L. Bloch, 1891; Charles Barry, 1904; 
C. A. Baxter, 1895; C. E. Bruner, 1898; 
Charles Croner, 1904; Frank Driscoll, 
1905; Orto Erickson, 1889; Ed Fred- 
ericks, 1899; Frank Hammerle, 1900; 
George Howell, 1900; Ira Lytsell, 1897; 
Lake May, 1896; Frank Oliver, 1898; 
William Peters, 1900; Charles Rains, 
1904; G. E. Reddick, 1898; Claude Rit- 
tenhouse, 1905; Ivan Rittenhouse, 1903, 
and Fred Simmons, 1903. 


One of the featured speakers of the 
evening was Mr. Zellerbach, who spoke 
to the 35-Year club concerning his 50 
years of service in which he has seen 
the development of the Crown Zellerbach 
15,000 persons. He stressed the\ value 
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to the business of employee loyalty and 
of maintaining relations between the em- 
ployer and employee on a “family” 
basis. 

Mr. Bankus also addressed the club, 
reporting that the paper business at 
present is good and expressed a hope 
that it will continue so for some time 
to come. He said that the company was 
proud of the veteran employees who 
came up through the development of 
the company the “hard way” and helped 
build the present organization. 

He also pointed out that the long- 
time workers are the company’s ambassa- 
dors to the younger employees, in teach- 
ing them safety, thoroughness, and prep- 
aration for advancement. 


Expanding Vancouver 
Converting Plant 


@ A second story is being constructed 
over a substantial portion of the convert- 
ing plant of Pacific Mills, Ltd., in Van- 
couver, B. Ce It will provide 11,000 sq. 
ft. additional storage space. 


154 YEARS OF SERVICE ; ; + Each of these three men, photographed at the 
West Linn banquet, has over 50 years service to his credit + + + Left to right, 
FRANKLIN T. GRIFFITH of Portland, I. ZELLERBACH of San Francisco and 


OTTO ERICKSON of West Linn. 


MEMBERS OF THE 35-YEAR CLUB of the West Linn, Oregon, mill of the Crown Willamette Paper Company, Division 
of Crown Zellerbach Corporation 7 + 7 Front row, left to right, ED FREDERICKS, OTTO ERICKSON (recently awarded 
a 50-year service pin); WILLIAM PETERS, CLAUDE D. RITTENHOUSE, LAKE MAY and FRANK OLIVER ; ; + Sec- 
ond row, left to right, FRANKLIN T. GRIFFITH of Portland, CLARENCE E. BRUNER, West Linn Mill Manager; ISA- 
DORE ZELLERBACH, Chairman of the Executive Committee of Crown Zellerbach Corporation; CHARLES BARRY, 
FRANK DRISCOLL, IRA LYTSELL, FRANK RAINES and GUY REDDICK ; ; + Back row, left to right, FRED SIM- 
MONS, CHARLES CRONER, GEORGE HOWARD, C. A. BAXTER and FRANK HAMMERLE. 





ELWELL- 
PARKER 
TRUCKS 


Were Purchased 
for the Soul's 
First Bleached 


— other Elwell-Parkers had reduced costs for years 
in West Coast Mills under the same Ownership! 


A long 3,000 miles separates the Pulp Mills of a large 
Company on the West Coast from the new, modern 
Plant of Rayonier, Inc., at Fernandina, Florida, under 
the same ownership and management. 


At Fernandina, 6 powerful Elwell-Parker Electric 
Trucks transport wood pulp on skids from mill 
to shipside and boxcars. They were the logical 
choice, because other Elwell-Parkers have been in 
operation for years at the Pulp Company’s Coast 
plant, where their value in reducing costs has 
been demonstrated daily. 
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The Florida Mill is the first in the South to manufac- 
ture bleached sulphite wood pulp from Southern pine. 
The project is indeed a tribute to the vision and 
resourcefulness of the men who built it. 


Elwell-Parker was the first Truck manufacturer to 
supply Power Industrial Trucks and Cranes to trans- 
port bigger loads of pulp, newsprint and flat sheets. 
Its Engineers are trained by long experience to help 
paper executives make large teductions in handling 
costs. By all means, talk with an Elwell-Parker Repre- 
sentative: send for him today—by wire—COLLECT! 


The Elwell-Parker Electric Company, 4231 St. Clair 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Northwestern Representative: 


COLBY STEEL & ENGINEERING COMPANY 
425-6 Central Building ¢ ELliot 5722 «* Seattle, Washington 


ELWELL PARKER Fewer Industrial TRUCKS 


ESTABLISHED 1893 BUILDING 


POWER 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS SINCE 1906 
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TAPPI Meets 


In Everett 


@ The Pacific Section of TAPPI’s Feb- 
ruary dinner meeting was held on Feb- 
ruary 6th at the Hotel Monte Cristo in 
Everett, Washington. 

Chairman N. W. Coster ouesidied, in- 
troducing the two speakers whom vice- 
chairman Fred A. Olmsted had atranged 
to have talk. 

W. C. Tyson, vice-president of the 
Hydro Silica Corporation of Gasport, 
New York and Oakland, California, 
spoke on a “New Method and Equip- 
ment for Cleaning in Pulp and Paper 
Mills.” 

Dr. A. J. Bailey, acting director of 
cellulose and lignin research of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, spoke on 
“Alcoholysis of Wood.” Dr. Bailey’s 
talk will appear in a subsequent issue, 
while Mr. Tyson’s paper is published in 
this number. 

Dr. Bailey outlined the experimental 
work performed to date with butyl alco- 
hol as a pulping agent for wood. The 
butyl alcohol extracts the lignin through 
solvent action and, as Dr. Bailey said, 
the most important conclusion as a re- 
sult of the laboratory work done to date, 
is that it points toward the possible de- 
velopment of a solvent extraction pulp- 
ing process for reducing chips to pulp. 
The next step, Dr. Bailey stated, is actual 
testing of butyl alcohol extraction on a 
pilot plant scale. Work is under way 
at the University of Washington on the 
butyl alcohol extraction method and it 
is hoped that it may be developed to the 
point where it can be turned over to the 
pulp industry for commercial usage. 

Mr. Coster announced that the dates, 
August 20, 21, 22 and 23rd had been 
decided upon for the National Fall Meet- 
ing to be held at the Olympic Hotel in 
Seattle. He outlined briefly the meeting 
program which is given in detail on 
pages 6 and 7 of this number. 


The Next Dinner Meeting 


@ The March dinner meeting will be 
held on Tuesday evening, March Sth, at 
the Heathman Hotel in Portland, Ore- 
gon. Vice-chairman Fred A. Olmsted 
announced that one of the speakers on 
the program will be Dr. Leo Friedman, 
assistant professor of chemistry Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Oregon. Dr. 
Friedman will speak on “Recent Ad- 
vances in the Chemistry of Lignin.” A 
second speaker at the Portland meeting 
will be announced later. 

The following men attended the din- 
ner meeting in Everett on February 6th: 
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@ Jerry Alcorn, Pulp Division, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Everett, Wash.; A. 
J. Bailey, University of Washintgon, Se- 
attle, Wash.; C. M. Barr, Cavin, Mar- 
shall & Barr, Seattle, Wash.; C. B. Bax- 
ter, Tacoma Plumbing Supply Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash.; Chas. H. Belvin, Chromi- 
um Corp. of America, Portland, Ore.; 
H. K. Benson, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Wash. H. K. Berger, Ever- 
ett Pulp & Paper Co., Lowell, Wash. 


@ Leo S. Burdon, Soundview Pulp Co., 
Everett, Wash.; G. H. Cady, University 
of Washington, Seattle, Wash.; John M. 
Carlson, Soundview Pulp Co., Everett, 
Wash.; E. Christoferson, Soundview Pulp 


Co., Everett, Wash.; Sidney M. Collier, 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., - 
lingham, Wash.; N. W. Coster, Sound- 
view Pulp Co., Everett, Wash.; A. E. 
Duke, Soundview Pulp Co., Everett, 
Wash. 


@ Erik Ekholm, Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber Co., Bellingham, Wash.; A. W. 
Erickson, Soundview Pulp Co., Everett, 
Wash.; Harold R. Erickson, Soundview 
Pulp Co., Everett, Wash.; E. O. Ericsson, 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Bel- 
lingham, Wash.; O. E. Fox, Pulp Divi- 
sion, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Ever- 
ett, Wash.; A. S. Gerry, Pulp Division, 
Weyerheauser Timber Co., Everett, 
Wash.; D. V. Hamilton, Pulp Division 
Weyerheauser Timber Co., Everett Mill, 
Everett, Wash.; D. W. Harris, c. <. 
Moore & Co., Engrs., Seattle, Wash.; S. 
H. Harrison, ‘Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Co., Seattle, Wash. 


@ L. R. Hartman, Pulp Division, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Everett, 
Wash.; A. D. Hawley, Pacific Coast Sup- 
ply Co., Seattle, Wash.; L. E. Hill, Jr., 
Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., Everett, Wash.; Walter S. Hodges, 
Asten-Hill Mfg. Co., Portland, Ore.; 
Clyde F. Holcomb, Edison Storage Bat- 
tery Supply Co., Seattle, Wash.; A. H. 

ooker, Jr., Hooker Electrochemical 
Co., Tacoma, Wash.; R. M. Inkster, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Everett, 
Wash.; W. A. Kelly, Waterbury Felt Co., 
Skaneatles Falls, Portland, Ore.; B. L. 
Kerns, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Seattle, Wash.; Frank G. Geuss, St. 
Regis Kraft Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


© Robert M. Kuhn, St. Regis Kraft Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.; Charles C. Lawrence, 
Soundview Pulp Co., Everett, Wash.; 
Nels G. Lindh, National Paper Products 
Co., Port Townsend, Wash.; G. H. Mc- 
Gregor, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Longview, Wash.; H. L. 
Marshall, Cavin, Marshall & Barr, Se- 
attle, Wash.; Jack Martin, Schorn Paint 
Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wash.; Fred Nichol- 
son, Stetson Ross Machine Company, 
Seattle, Wash.; C. B. Niel, Everett Pulp 
& Paper Co., Everett, Wash.; E. A. Nor- 
ton, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 


ber Co., Everett, Wash. 


@ F. A. Olmsted, Crown Willamette 
Paper Co., Division Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, Camas, Wash.; W. H. Os- 
borne, Hooker Electrochemical Co.; Ta- 
coma, Wash.; Frederic M. Pape, Wilson 
& Geo. Meyer & Co., Seattle, Wash.; 
Carl A. Ramstad, Soundview Pulp Co., 
Everett, Wash.; Carl Ries, Pulp Division, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Everett, 
Wash.; Oliver E. Ronken, Soundview 
Pulp Co., Everett, Wash.; S. A. Salmon- 
son, Soundview Pulp Co., Everett, 
Wash.; Walter A. Salmonson, Simonds 
Worden White Co., Seattle, Wash.; Har- 
lan Scott, Pacific Pulp & Paper Indus- 
try, Seattle, Wash. 


@ J. M. Shedd, Everett Pulp & Paper 
Co., Everett, Wash.; Brian Shera, Penn- 
sylvania Salt Mfg. Co. of Wash., Ta- 
coma, Wash.; Paul R. Smith, Everett 
Pulp & Paper Co., Everett, Wash.; Hen- 
ry Solbakken, Soundview Pulp Co., Ever- 


ett, Wash.; P. E. Sullivan, Ingersoll 
Rand Co., Seattle, Wash.; H. V. Tartar, 
University of Washington, Seattle, 


‘ Wash.; R. I. Thieme, Soundview Pulp 


Co., Everett, Wash.; W. C. Tyson, Hy- 
dro-Silica Corp., Gasport, N. Y.; R. O. 
Vognild, Hooker Electrochemical Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. 


@ Edw. A. Vohs, Pulp Division, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Everett, Wash.; W. 
A. Watson, Soundview Pulp Co., Ever- 
ett, Wash.; L. A. Wendt, Pulp Division, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Everett, 
Wash.; A. F. Winklesky, Everett Pulp & 
Paper ‘te Lowell, Wash. 


Western Transportation 
Adds to Fleet 


@ The Western Transportation Co., sub- 
sidiary of the Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, has purchased the stern wheeler 
steamer “Lewiston,” one of the early 
boats on the Columbia river. She will 
be used for towing on the Columbia and 
Willamette rivers by the company, after 
being rebuilt. 

The purchase has aroused general in- 
terest, since this will be the last stern 
wheeler ever to come down the Snake 
river from Lewiston, Idaho. On this 
final trip she is being piloted by the man 
who was the first pilot to take such a 
boat up the river, many years ago. 


Pacific Mills Building 
Apartment House 

@ Contract has been awarded and work 
started on a 42-apartment building at 
Ocean Falls, as part of the housing pro- 
gram of Pacific Mills, Ltd. It will be a 
modern structure throughout, with steam 
heat, electric refrigeration, electric 
ranges, etc. Fire protection will be af- 
forded by a complete sprinkler system. 


Larson and Bigelow 
Visit Weyerhaeuser Mills 


@ L. K. Larson, manager of sales for 
the Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., with headquarters in New York, 
recently visited the Longview and Everett 


mills, while on one of his periodic 
western trips. 


Early in February Henry F. Bigelow, 
New England representative, Pulp Divi- 
sion, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
visited the Coast and conferred with 
executives. 


Barber and Natwick Honored 


As Modern Pioneers 


@ W. R. Barber, technical director of 
the Crown Zellerbach Corporation, and 
A. G. Natwick, assistant resident man- 
ager of the company’s mill at Camas, 
Wash., have been nominated as “modern 
pioneers” for their contributions to the 
development of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. On February 14, the anniversary 
of the start of the U. S. Patent system, 
they were among the honored guests at 
a big banquet held in San Francisco by 
the Pacific Coast division of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

















“IMPCO” Stainless Steel High 
Density Vacuum Thickener on 
Bleached Stock. . . . All parts in 
contact with stock and effluent are 
of KA2SMO or rubber. 


“IMPCO” Stainless Steel High 
Density Vacuum Thickener on 
Bleached Stock, 8 feet in diameter 
with 10-foot face. 





MAKERS OF THE FOLLOWING MACHINES FOR THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
ROTARY AND FLAT SCREEN KNOTTERS - CENTRIFUGAL SCREENS - FLAT SCREENS WITH DUNBAR DRIVE 
METAL OR CYPRESS VATS) - VACUUM FILTERS, INCLUDING SAVE-ALLS, WASHERS, HIGH DENSITY THICK- 
ENERS, LIME SLUDGE FILTERS, BLACK LIQUOR WASHERS, FORMING CYLINDERS - MULTIPLE STAGE 
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McInnis Predicts Bright 
Future for Canadian Industry 
@ Canada’s pulp and paper industry 
faces its greater opportunity for expan- 
sion and profitable operation, R. A. Mc- 
Innis declared in his presidential address 
at the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Pulp & Paper Association in Montreal 
this month. 

The opportunity will be realized if- the 
industry proceeds intelligently, and if it 
will co-ordinate and organize its activities 
and energies along sensible lines, said 
Mr. McInnis. 

When the association was formed in 
1913 the annual production of pulp and 
paper in the Dominion was around 400,- 
000 tons. Last year the output of pulp 
and paper products said Mr. McInnis, 
was about 4.3 million tons, of which 
newsprint was only 2.9 millions and 
other products 1.4 million. The latter 
figure is made up of 700,000 tons of 
paper and board and an equal amount 
of surplus pulp exported from the Do- 
minion. 


Other Divisions Now 

@ The important place occupied by 
newsprint in the Canadian pulp and pa- 
per industry was emphasized by Mr. 
McInnis, but he also drew attention to 
the raipd expansion in other divisions. 

Last year the dollar value of pulp 
and paper production was $196 millions 
and of this amount $70 millions repre- 
sented paper products other than news- 
print and pulp export. “There are mar- 
kets available to Canada today,” he de- 
clared, “that should enable us to in- 
crease that section of our industry by 
another million to one and a half mil- 
lion tons in the next two decades.” 


See Great Advance 

@ The total world consumption of pa- 
per products, including board, is about 
33 million tons a year, of which news- 
print is, at the present time, about 8 
million tons. This represents an_in- 
crease of about 50 per cent since 1925, 
or 11 million tons. In addition, Mr. 
McInnis said, in the last 10 to 12 years 
there has been a tremendous increase in 
pulp production for products of pulp 
exclusive of paper products entirely. such 
as rayon, staple fiber, alpha cellulose 
products, especially for the chemical and 
plastic industries. This separate indus- 
try, he said, now is using well over one 
million tons annually and is the one in- 
dustry that probably will show the great- 
est advance in the immediate future. 


More Canadian Newsprint 


@ In discussing the prospects for the 
newsprint division Mr. McInnis pointed 
out that due to this rapidly increasing 
consumption of products other than 
newsprint throughout the world, it is the 
belief that there will be a reduction in 
newsprint production in those countries 
where other products are more attractive 
or where newsprint manufacture is no 
longer economical. Along these lines it 
has been estimated that at least one mil- 
lion tons of newsprint production will 
disappear from other countries and be 
made elsewhere. “Canada,” he said, “can 
undoubtedly secure this tonnage because 
it is favorably situated for its manufac- 
ture.” 


Three Major Opportunities 
@ The three major opportunities facing 
the industry today were summarized by 
Mr. McInnis as follows: 


“The opportunity to supply an in- 
creasing amount of newsprint tonnage 
to the export markets of the world, in 
addition to the United States, due largely 
to the fact that the producers of the 
European countries have been finding a 
more profitable and a more expansive 
market to supply pulp for the increas- 
ing demand of paper products or for 
the manufacture of these same products. 

“The second opportunity, of which 
we have seen real evidence during the 
past few years, is the production and sale 
of paper and board products, other than 
newsprint, for consumption in this coun- 
try and for export to European countries. 
I estimate that the production of board 
products alone, in this country in the 
near future, will develop tremendously 
and will, I am certain, reach a produc- 
tion of one million tons annually in the 
next two decades. 

“The United States has been importing 
from Europe during the past few years 
about two million tons of pulp products, 
and this gives the third opportunity for 
Canada to materially participate in that 
market in the supply of pulp for their 
present and increasing demand.” 


Jim Bennett 
Taken by Death 
@ Alfred James “Jim” Bennett, field 


engineer for Rayonier Incorporated’s 
Central Engineering Department, died 
suddenly of a heart attack on the morn- 
ing of February 13th in his apartment 
in Seattle. He was thought to be re- 
covering from an illness which forced 
him to relinquish his work on the com- 
pany’s new mill at Fernandina, Florida, 
last August. 

As Jim Bennett had played an im- 
portant part in the construction of Ray- 
cnier’s pulp mills at Shelton, Grays Har- 
bor, Port Angeles and at Fernandina, 
he was well known in the industry and 
possessed an exceptionally wide circle of 
friends who were shocked at his un- 
timely death. 

Mrs. Bennett was with him in Seattle. 
Other surviving members of his family 
are a son, John W. Bennett of Shelton 
and a daughter, Mrs. Alexander Laing 
of Hanover, N. H. Funeral services 
were held on February 16th in the 
Thomsen Memorial Chapel of St. Mark’s 
Cathedral in Seattle, followed by crema- 
tion. 

The honorary pallbearers included: E. 
M. Mills, Clyde B. Morgan, Harry S. 
Bowen, John Allsop, Norman B. Gibbs, 
E. H. Vicary, D. B. Davies, Russell M. 
Pickens, W. S. Lucey, James Brinkley, 
L. S. Burdon, W. R. Gibson, M. B. 
Houston, W. L. Raymond, J. D. Sulli- 
van, Dr. Kenelm Winslow, Judson T. 
Jennings, K. O. Fosse, Randolph Bing- 
ham and W. R. Engstrom. 

Prior to joining Rayonier Mr. Ben- 
nett had a broad experience in engi- 
neering including several years in West 
Africa as an engineer for the British 
government. 


Dr. Parrett Honored 
As Modern Pioneer 


@ One of the twenty-three western men 
to be honored as a “Modern Pioneer” 
for major contributions to industry, was 
Dr. Arthur N. Parrett of Shelton, Wash- 
ington, research director of Rayonier In- 
corporated. 

Scrolls of honor were awarded to Dr. 
Parrett and the twenty-two others at a 
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banquet sponsored by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and held at 
the Fairmont Hotel in San Francisco on 
February 14th, as part of a program 
commemorating the 150th anniversary 
of the United States Patent Office. 

Awards to the twenty-three men were 
made by J. D. Zellerbach, regional vice- 
president of the association. Upon 
giving the awards Mr. Zellerbach said in 
part, “We must all see that the prin- 
ciples of the patent system founded in 
the United States 150 years ago, must 
remain to encourage and protect our in- 
ventors. 


Dick Mears 
Appointed to Annapolis 


@ Richard Mears, son of Arthur Mears, 
manager of the Pacific Coast Supply Co. 
in Portland, has been accorded the honor 
of appointment to Annapolis, where he 
will take training for commission as an 


officer of the U. S. Navy. 


Everest Sees Danger to 
Industry At War’s End 


@Losses during the post-war period may 
more than offset gains made during the 
war period, according to D. C. Everest 
of New York, president of the American 
Pulp & Paper Association, in speaking 
to the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Pulp & Paper Association in Montreal. 

It is not at all unlikely that if present 
war conditions appear to be of long 
duration, considerable expansion of pulp 
production in this country may be ex- 
pected, said Mr. Everest, but, following 
the war, “the pulp manufacturing coun- 
tries of Europe will be under extreme 
pressure to develop export trade. Their 
currencies are likely to feel the effects 
of war drain, and pulp consumption 
throughout the world may require a con- 
siderable period of time to build up to a 
normal level. We may face then most 
intense competition, low pulp prices and 
chaotic market conditions. It is not 
difficult to imagine that losses during 
that period will more than offset gains 
during the war period.” 


Effect of War 


@ The effect of war upon the normal 
flow of pulp to consuming mills in the 
United States was dealt with by Mr. 
Everest. 


“Additional cost of transportation, in- 
surance and of overseas operations have 
already increased delivered cost,’ he de- 
clared. ‘The invasion of Finland raises 
the question as to whether any Finnish 
pulp will be available ir the immediate 
future. Certainly, the flow of pulp from 
Germany and central European manu- 
facturers can hardl- be expected as long 
as the British export blockade continues. 
In all, perhaps as much as one third of 
world’s export of wood pulp will be out 
of the market for the duration and this 
is bound to have a marked effect upon 
supplies.” 


The possibility of change in not only 
the world distribution of wood pulp as 
a result of the war, but also technical de- 
velopments were mentioned by Mr. 
Everest. He recalled that during the 
war of 1914-18 restriction of wood pulp 
supply influenced the development of 
kraft paper consumption and that a simi- 
lar situation in 1937 caused develop- 
ment and use of bleached sulphate pulp. 
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470 ton I-R refrigeration 
unit which cools well water 
for use in the acid plant. 
















57 Ingersoll-Rand pumps used for handling 
stock, white water, water, shower water for barking 
drums and for many other services in the new 
bleached sulphite pulp mill of Rayonier, Inc. 


470 ton Ingersoll-Rand Steam Jet Refrigera- 
tion Unit cooling water used in the acid plant, 





BM taking 500 gal. per min. from the wells at 83°F. and 
g Cm dling ie ity 
a, delivering it to the plant at 60°F. 
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" ¥ Ingersoll-Rand manufactures a complete line of 
a cis a pumps, air compressors, refrigeration units, Diesel 
yarn engines, and pneumatic tools for pulp and paper 
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“In fact, the expansion of the boun- 
daries for pulp manufacturers is likely 
to include the whole field of wood 
utilization and particularly the develop- 
ment of by-products from pulp manu- 
factures, which will have a profound in- 
fluence upon the fundamental economic 
structure of the pulp industry.” 

Even though optimistic ‘concerning 
the immediate future, Mr. Everest said: 
“I want to re-emphasize the fact that 
my optimism is contingent upon the ac- 
tion of the industry itself. It is possible, 
if demands do not pile up too much, 
for the industry to exert a strong meas- 
ure of control, designed on the one hand 
to meet the demands of the moment and 
on the other hand to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of new excess capacity which 
may have no market when the war is 
over. Control, as in most cases, is im- 
portant, and here wisdom is needed on 
the part of each individual company to 
handle its price problems so that a dis- 
astrous situation does not develop.” 


Canadian Pulp 
Exports Rise 


@ Sharp expansion in exports of 
bleached sulphite and groundwood pulp 
from Canada during the closing months 
of the year featured the nation’s pulp 
trade and brought returns for 1939 well 
above those for 1938. 

During December Canada exported 
682,811 cwt. of bleached sulphite as 
against 367,331 cwt. in the same month 
last year. 

At the same time exports of ground- 
wood pulp at 762,704 cwt. compared with 
211,104 cwt. in the closing months of 
1938. 


Show Good Increase 


@ Increased sales were registered of 
other types of wood pulp, namely, sul- 
phate and unbleached sulphite, but the 
gains were not so marked as in the case 
of the other two classifications. 

For all of 1939 Canada exported 
14,110,308 cwt. of pulp, to the value of 
$31 millions. In the previous year ex- 
ports aggregated 11,080,742 cwt., worth 
$27,730,738. 

(Returns in 100 Ib.) 








1939 1938 

Sulvbers: ........ 2,197,378 1,323,711 
Sulphite, bleached _.._ 5,993,713 4,728,752 
Sulphite, unbleached 2,183,198 1,976,709 
Gr d d . 3, 37d Ree 2,484,104 
Cher gale... 181,180 200,971 
Screenings __.. 201,807 164,695 

14,110,308 11,080,742 


War Demand for Spruce 
To Increase Supply for Pulp 


© Increase in production of spruce on 
the Queen Charlotte Islands and else- 
where in British Columbia to meet a 
growing demand for airplane stock in 
Britain is expected to result in a large 
surplus of secondary grade material for 
coast pulp and paper mills. 

A. P. Allison, head of Allison Log- 
ging Company, one of the principal log 
operators on the Queen Charlottes, pre- 
dicts that output of spruce in that area 
will be increased this year by about 100 
per cent. 

Kelley Spruce Company and J. R. 
Morgan are the chief loggers on the is- 
lands apart from the Allison company. 


Several other operators are taking out 
spruce on Vancouver Island. 

Powell River Company, largest user 
of spruce in British Columbia, has been 
making a practice of setting aside its 
high grade spruce for shipment overseas 
for airplane construction. This was 
being done even before the war. 

Pacific Coast Spruce (Canada) Ltd., 
was incorporated recently at Victoria 
with a capitalization of $150,000 to rep- 
resent the parent company in the United 
States which has been selling airplane 
spruce to the British government. 
Fraser, sales manager of Pacific Coast 
Spruce, was in Great Britain when war 
broke out and he says that the British 
government will probably be in the mar- 
ket for airplane stock for the duration 
of the war. 


British Columbia Newsprint 
At 75% of Capacity 


@ British Columbia newsprint mills are 
running at approximately 75 per cent 
of capacity, which is more than 5 per 
cent better than eastern Canadian mills, 
according to coast operating officials. 
Both Powell River and Pacific Mills are 
operating on a six-day week basis. 

The domestic market, that is to say 
Canada and the United States, has main- 
tained its usual level, with a slight de- 
cline due to contraction in consumer de- 
mand in recent months; but the overseas 
markets have been disrupted to some ex- 
tent by war conditions. 

Shipments of newsprint to Australia 
last December, for instance, were barely 
5,000 tons, only one third of the total 
for December a year ago. Sales in that 
market for the entire year, including 
sales by eastern mills, were only 130,812 
tons, compared with 178,120 tons. Ship- 
ments to New Zealand, due to the dras- 
tic import restriction policy of the gov- 
ernment there, were even more sharply 
reduced—only 289 tons last December 
compared with 2,690 tons in December, 
1938. 

On the other hand, B. C. mills are 
winning markets which previously were 
supplied by war-harassed Scandinavian 
and Baltic countries. Last December, 
for instance, about 1,200 tons was 
shipped to British India and Burma. 
None was sent there a year previous. 
But most of the gains in this connection 
have been to the advantage of eastern 
mills, which are favored by geography 
and freight rates in South America. 


British Columbia 
Log Export Situation 


@ British Columbia pulp and newsprint 
manufacturers are becoming anxious 
about the growing export of raw timber 
from the province’s forests. 


Pulpwood log exports from British Co- 
lumbia to the United States and Japan 
are steadily increasing, but overseas 
sale of saw logs is likely to show a sharp 
decline’ as a result of Australia’s new im- 
port license policy. 


Ships are booked to load between 
15,000,000 and ,20,000,000 feet of Brit- 
ish Columbia spruce, hemlock and 
balsam during the next few months for 
Japan, and some of this will come from 
Japanese owned timber limits at the 
north end of Vancouver Island. This 
volume is equivalent to the total pur- 
chases of Japan in the British Columbia 
log market in 1938. 
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Recent orders for pulpwood logs from 
Japan are the biggest received in British 
Columbia in a long time. 

But sales to the United States are con- 
siderably greater due to demand in 
Washington state mills and readiness of 
American buyers to pay a dollar per 
1,000 feet more than ian mills. 

Most of the logs exported are from 
Crown grant timber, over which the 
provincial government has no control. 
A small amount of pulpwood is licensed 
for export by the provincial government, 
however, if it represents timber that 
might otherwise be classified as direct 
loss to the industry—hemlock and other 
pulp species taken out in Douglas fir 
operations, for instance, and for which 
there is no satisfactory market in British 
Columbia. 

In the first six months of last year, 
British Columbia shipped nearly 6,000,- 
000 board feet of logs capable of being 
manufactured into pulp to Japan, and 
in the same period 52,399,000 board 
feet were exported to the United States, 
according to, the latest available figures 
issued by the provincial government’s 
bureau of statistics. For the entire year 
it is estimated that pulpwood exports 
were considerably more than 120,000,000 
feet, sufficient to manufacture 120,000 
tons of unbleached pulp—the equivalent 
of an average B. C. pulp mill’s operation 
for more than 4fteen months. 

Hemlock formed the bulk of these 
pulpwood exports—nearly 8,000,000 feet 
to Japan and 43,210,000 board feet to 
the United States. Japan took only 
42,000 feet of spruce in the six month 
period, compared with the United States’ 
purchase of 7,774,000 feet. Sales of 
balsam logs to Japan were 1,000,000 feet 
and to the United States 1,415,000 feet. 

In 1938, Japan bought 15,841,000 feet 
of pulpwood from British Columbia— 
spruce, 426,580 feet; hemlock, 14,137,- 
875 feet; balsam, 1,277,258 feet. The 
United States bought, in the same pe- 
riod, 71,303,937 feet of pulpwood logs 
—19,604,000 feet of spruce, 49,313,000 
feet of hemlock and 2,385,000 feet of 
balsam. 

Saw logs exports to Australia are ex- 
pected to drop off about 40 per cent as 
a result of the new trade restrictions in 
that country aimed at reducing purchases 
abroad to maintain exchange. Lumber 
is expected to take an even greater cut 
—perhaps 60 per cent. 


Powell River Building 
New Offices and Laboratories 


@ Stuart Cameron & Company, Van- 
couver builders, have been awarded the 
contract to build a $45,000 laboratory 
for Powell River Company at Powell 
River. 

Work on the project has already been 
started, and it is expected to be com- 
pleted early in the spring. All laboratory 
equipment and offices will be located in 
the new building. 

Designed by McCarter & Nairne, Van- 
couver architects, the plans show a two 
story building measuring 50 by 85 feet. 
It is to be of frame construction on con- 
crete foundations, with exterior finish of 
cedar siding and roofing of tar and gra- 
vel type. Steam heating will be pro- 
vided by means of an extension of the 
company’s present steam heating system. 

Executive offices, laboratories, and 
minor accommodations are included in 
the layout of the plans. 
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RA YONIER INSURES 


STEAM ECONOMY... 


AUTOMATIC OPERATION BY BAILEY METER CONTROL 
CONTINUOUSLY SECURES FUEL ECONOMY, BOILER 
SAFETY AND PLANT RELIABILITY 


¢ the Fernandina mill of Rayonier Incorporated, 
boiler operators are provided with the best 
possible means of maintaining economy, safety 
and continuity of service. Here the 150,000 Ib. 
per hour capacity, 550 Ib. pressure oil-fired 
boiler is automatically operated by Bailey 
Meter Combustion Control. 


Daily boiler efficiencies equal to test stand- 
ards are secured by the use of this complete 
Combustion Control, which— 


1. Automatically maintains desired 
steam pressure. 


2. Automatically maintains the most 
economical fuel—air ratio. 


3. Automatically maintains the desired 
furnace draft. 


Being an integral part of the control system 
the Bailey Boiler Meter sees combustion 
changes as they occur, and with a true eye 
to economy automatically operates the control, 
readjusting air as required to maintain best 
combustion conditions. 


Because of the continuous fuel economy, the 
added boiler safety and the added plant relia- 
bility which they afford, meters and controls 
are one of the few “high return investments” 


open to power plant owners today. 


: . P This Bailey Boiler Control Panel 
Start now to collect information on this maintains feel qusacay and 


promising investment by writing for copies insures maximum sofety of op- 


of Bulletin 102-B and reprints N-4 and C-7. eration for the 150,000 Ib. per 
hour capacity, 550 Ib. pressure 


® Al L E Y M ET e @ . re) M PA a Y oil-fired boiler at Fernandina. 


1037 IVANHOE RD. « CLEVELAND, OHIO Fernendine Mill of 
Bailey Meter Company Limited, Montreal, Canada Rayonier Incorporated. 


BAILEY METER CONTROL 
The Complete Comtustion Control System 


BOILER METERS © MULTI-POINTER GAGES © FLUID METERS © RECORDERS ¢ SUPERHEAT CONTROL © DESUPERHEAT CONTROL © COMBUSTION CONTROL © FEED WATER CONTROL 
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The American Standard of Living 
Must Be Protected 


by WALTER A. STARR* 


REVIEW of the economic his- 

tory of the United States fur- 

nishes proof that our national 
welfare rises and falls with the gen- 
eral level of prices. The current 
price levels are now recorded by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics by what 
is known as the Index of Wholesale 
Commodity Prices, computed on the 
basis that prices in the year 1926 
had an index of 100. When the 
index of all wholesale commodity 
prices is up we are enjoying some 
degree of prosperity; when it de- 
clines materially we are in a period 
of deflation and trouble, leading us 
into depression; when it rises again 
we have recovery. 

For instance, consider the index 
of prices for dates given in the ac- 
companying table, also taking Farm 
Products and Other Commodities 
separately: 

Other well known economic facts 
are supported by figures. Farm 
products are more sensitive than 
other commodities. Both must be 
in proper balance to insure national 
well being. (Note 1929 and 1937). 
That is to say that industrial pros- 
perity is largely dependent on the 
buying power produced by satisfac- 
tory prices for farm products. Gen- 
eral prosperity is greatest when the 
indexes of both are nearly in bal- 
ance and at levels high enough to 
produce profits. 


The United States has the high- 


est standard of wages and hence the 
highest standard of living of any na- 
tion on earth. While factory hourly 
wages have increased from an index 
of 100 in 1914 to 275 for 1939, the 
cost of living has increased only 
40%. Wages have been increased 
nearly five times as much as the cost 
of living. Our “traditional policies 
of protection,” to which some people 
object, have materially helped to 
make that possible. 

The costs of production in the 
United States include such items as 
good wages, various taxes, social se- 
curity payments, and the servicing 
of debts. In the present state of ma- 


*Vice-President, Soundview Pulp Company, 
Everett, Washington. Mr. Starr, who lives in 
San Francisco, California, privately printed this 
article in bulletin form on January 12, 1940. 


turity to which our nation has 
grown, the total of such costs has 
become more less fixed, with a ten- 
dency to rise during recent years. It 
is obvious therefore, that the prices 
received for the things produced 
should be high enough to pay the 
wages and other costs and leave a 
legitimate profit. The relationship 
between national income and pros- 
perity and the index of wholesale 
commodity prices is thus made clear. 
We should seek to maintain a 
healthy national economy within the 
United States on the basis of free 
competition under American Stan- 
dards of living. But how can this be 
achieved unless we prevent the sale 
of imports of foreign competitive 
products at prices which reflect low- 
er foreign costs and break down our 
domestic price levels? Such lower 
foreign costs are due to much lower 
wages, depreciated currency manip- 
ulation, “dumping,” and low prefer- 
ential ocean freight rates made pos- 
sible by the low wages paid in build- 
ing and operating foreign ships, and 
by freight rate manipulations. Ex- 
cept in time of war, foreign competi- 
tive products are often delivered 
from the foreign producer to our 
American consuming markets at 
much lower transportation costs 
than from our own domestic sources 
of production. 


Of course variations in our index 
of domestic prices are always to be 
expected. But examination of the 
evidence has demonstrated that the 
extreme variations in our price in- 
dexes during the past ten years, 
which at times reduced them to ab- 
normally low levels and so upset 
our national’ welfare, have been 
caused by the effect on our domestic 
economy of foreign currency depre- 
ciation and monetary manipulations. 

It is revealing to review the prof- 


Average Year 


Commodities 


its of all corporations in the United 
States since 1914 during various pe- 
riods. Figures have been compiled 
to show the ratio of net income to 
gross income after paying charges 
which include all taxes. According 
to these figures, during the World 
War period from 1916 to 1919 in- 
clusive the average net profit was 
apparently about 10 per cent; from 
1920 to 1929 inclusive the average 
net profit was about 4 per cent. The 
average for the years 1930 to 1939 
shows a loss of about %2 of 1%. 
During the year 1931 to 1933 in- 
clusive the loss shown averaged 
about 5 per cent. In those years 
our price indexes were at their low- 
est levels, largely due to the effect 
on us of the depreciation in the cur- 
rencies of the “Sterling Bloc.” In 
1936 and 1937 the net profit appears 
to have been about 2% per cent. 
In those years our price indexes 
were at their best since 1930, and 
the national welfare reached its 
highest point of recovery from the 
depths of the depression reached in 
1932 and early 1933. On the average 
for the past ten years price levels 
have been too low to produce profits. 
The income of the government has 
been reduced by lack of taxable 
profits. Enterprise has been throt- 
tled resulting in unemployment. The 
economy necessary to be practiced 
by industry to avoid loss has inten- 
sified unemployment. 


In 1921 Congress passed an Anti- 
Dumping Act which was clearly in- 
tended to protect our domestic pro- 
ducers from injurious foreign comp- 
etition. But due to the changed con- 
ditions prevailing in the world since 
the act was written, and to the in- 
terpretations given the act in its en- 
forcement, or lack of enforcement, 
the intended protection is now in- 
effective. How can enforcement be 
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made effective unless the Act is 
amended, whereby the principle of 
American cost of prodution and 
transportation is substituted for the 
foreign cost or market as the mea- 
sure of what constitutes foreign 
“dumping” in the United States? If 
a penalty was imposed on imports 
of foreign competitive products 
when sold in the United States be- 
low the computed American cost of 
production and delivery, the prices 
of domestic products of agriculture 
and industry would be protected at 
least at that level from the injurious 
price competition of foreign imports 
which are produced and shipped at 
lower cost due to the low wages paid 
and the advantage gained from their 
depreciated currencies. 

Legislation recently enacted rec- 
ognizes the need of further action 
in the case of agriculture. The Uni- 
ted States occupies the unusual posi- 
tion of a great industrialized nation 
having a surplus of agricultural 
products which must be exported 
and sold in the world market in 
competition with foreign producers 
who can produce at lower costs, due 
to their lower wages and deprecia- 
tion of their money. This situation 
is especially important as to cotton 
and wheat. Satisfactory domestic 
prices for these products must be 
obtained which are in balance with 
other prices. But the domestic price 
of such surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts is determined by the price re- 
ceived for the exports in the world 
competitive market, as translated 
into our money through the rate of 
exchange of our currency for that 
of the foreign buyer. Existing tar- 
iffs on imports of such products 
afford no price protection for our 
producers so long as exportable sur- 
pluses are available here and must 
be disposed of in the foreign mar- 
ket. 








This situation has been recently 
met by the payment of Export Sub- 
sidies, which may be termed a tariff- 
in-reverse. The domestic price is 
thereby increased over the world 
price, at which the export surplus 
sells, in an amount equal to the sub- 
sidy, which can be varied so as to 
meet the situation as world prices 
vary in terms of our money. Most 
people recognize the importance of 
satisfactory cotton prices to the 
South and the Nation. Few seem 
to realize how important satisfactory 
wheat prices are to the Nation. Be- 
yond its importance as a cash crop, 
the quoted price of wheat exerts a 
controlling influence on the prices 
of many other domestic agricultural 
products, and often affects business 
sentiment and confidence. This 








sympathetic price relationship is dif- 
ficult to explain but is very real. 

By protecting industry and agri- 
culture from sales of imports of 
competitive products below the 
American cost of production, and 
by means of Export Subsidies for 
surplus agricultural products, we 
can keep the price levels of both in 
better balance and insulate our na- 
tional economy, based on American 
Standards, from the depressing 
shocks suffered in the past due to for- 
eign trade wars, low wages and cur- 
rency manipulations over which we 
have no control. Being then in a 
position to defend ourselves from 
the injury inflicted on us by the cur- 
rency exchange manipulations of 
foreign nations, whose money has 
no fixed value in terms of gold, we 
can maintain a stable monetary stan- 
dard on a gold basis for the world 
to tie to when monetary sanity is 
resurrected from the present chaos. 
Otherwise we will be compelled to 
join in the currency depreciation in 
order to save ourselves. 


@Of two chpices, which is the 
soundest economic policy for the 
United States? 


(1) Should we seek to increase 
our exports, which represent only 
5% of our total trade, by inviting 
imports of foreign competitive prod- 
ucts at the expense of the prosperity 
and expansion of our domestic 
trade, which represents 95% of our 
total trade? It is true, as promoters 
of export trade argue, that “we must 
buy if we are to sell.” That is all 
right for the amount of non-com- 
petitive imports which our eqonomy 
demands, but as to competitive im- 
ports,—where is the gain? Such 
imports take the place of and there- 
fore reduce the domestic production 
of the same articles and break 
down necessary domestic price levels 
for American producers operating 
under American Standards. 


(2) Or should we promote the 
prosperity and expansion of our 
domestic trade by protecting it from 
injury resulting from the sale of 
foreign competitive imports at prices 
below the American cost of produc- 
tion? 


At present, conditions due to the 
war are affording some insulation 
from the injurious effects of com- 
petitive imports. Increased ocean 
freight rates and cost of insurance 
act as a “tariff” on imports from 
many foreign sources. Raw mate- 
rial and food prices as well as for- 
eign industrial costs have advanced, 
as they always do in war time. We 
have experienced a remarkable re- 
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covery from depression. War orders 
evidently do not account for much 
of it. Except as to airplanes and 
machine tools, which must be 
bought here, the Allies prefer to 
buy where the depreciated pound 
and franc are worth more, i. e. from 
countries whose currencies were also 
depreciated after the war started, 
especially those of the British Em- 
pire. Cotton demand has also in- 
creased and we have the largest sup- 
ply. War stimulus raised world 
prices. Our index of “agricultural 
prices” advanced about 7 points 
and “other commodities” about 4 
points. Rising prices stimulat- 


'ed buying and sentiment was 


affected. The “go” signal was 
flashed. But business already ap- 
pears to be looking for the next 
“stop” signal. The recovery is ap- 
parently looked upon as only tem- 
porary. The question asked on all 
sides is, “What will happen if and 
when the war ends?” How are we 
then to protect ourselves from the 
deflation of foreign prices translat- 
ed to us through depreciated for- 
eign currencies manipulated in the 
struggle for world trade, wherein 
our large markets may become their 
dumping ground? These are among 
the thoughts which restrain confi- 
dence in the future and retard en- 
terprise. 


The United States occupies a dif- 
ferent position in foreign trade 
from that of other industrialized 
nations because we are so nearly 
self-sufficient. Others have difficul- 
ty in selling enough exports to pay 
for the large imports of necessary 
raw materials and food required by 
their various national economies. 
That is the common cause for war 
and aggression among some of 
them. Our position is reversed. We 
sell more exports than are required 
to pay for our necessary imports 
as well as for our itive im- 
ports—a so-called favorable balance 
of trade. Other nations lose their 
gold in paying balances for needed 
imports while we gain it. That is 
one of the principal causes of our 
steady accumulation of: the world’s 
gold supply during the years since 
we ceased to make foreign loans. 


It is often assumed that we have 
acquired the gold because, by in- 
creasing the price to $35 an ounce, 
we are paying more for it than do 
other nations. Such is not the case. 
Other nations, by depreciating their 
currencies, have increased the price 
of gold in terms of their money 
more than we have in terms of our 
dollar. The fact is that the current 
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price is the same in all countries 
whose currencies can be exchanged. 
The rates of exchange are estab- 
ished on that basis. Gold continues 
to be the only international cur- 
rency acceptable by all nations for 
settling international balances. 
Other nations seek to acquire need- 
ed gold to be shipped away for 
payment of their international bal- 
ances and debts. We acquire and 
accumulate unneeded gold received 
in payment of foreign trade bal- 
ances and loans formerly made. 
Added to this are deposits of for- 
eign gold in our banks to establish 
credits for future use and for safe- 
keeping. The European crisis has 
increased this inflow of gold during 
the past two years. 

The United States of America is 
an almost self - sufficient Economic 
Federation. Why should we lower 
our standards to those of Europe or 
any other country? Our sacrifice 
will not solve their problems. Let 
Europe create an Economic Feder- 
ation upon European Standards as 
we have in America upon American 
Standards, and then seek to raise 
them up to ours. Europe would then 
become almost self-sufficient just as 
we are, and her wars would cease. 


@ The best contribution we can 
make to the world in general and 
to democracy in particular, as well 
as to ourselves, is to defend, pre- 
serve and improve our American 
Standard of Living by protecting 
American markets for American 
producers at American prices. 


Canadian Newsprint Makers 
Watching Test Case 


@ Powell River Company and Pacific 
Mills, Ltd., the two British Columbia 
newsprint firms charged under the anti- 
monopoly laws, have filed their defense 
briefs for the court hearing in San Fran- 
cisco February 15. 

While the two British Columbia com- 
panies are the only newsprint producers 
included in the proceedings, the case is 
being closely watched by eastern Cana- 
dian newsprint exporters, for the west 
coast litigation is regarded as a test of 
the whole selling setup between Canada 
and the United States in the newsprint 
business. 

While details of the companies’ de- 
fense have not been disclosed, it has been 
contended all along that the newsprint 
companies have been following ordinary 
recognized trade practices in establishing 
prices for the purpose of maintaining 
stability to the advantage of consumers 
as well as producers. 


Two More Dairies 
Install Excello Machines 


@ The Home Milk Company, Sacra- 
mento, California, and the Hi-Land 
Dairyman’s Association have both in- 
stalled Junior Excello milk packaging 
machines for paper milk containers. 


Treasury Protects Domestic 
Fly Paper and Wool Berets 


@ No longer can the Treasury Department be ac- 
cused of failing to apply the Anti-Dumping Act of 
1921 since the Trade Agreement Act was passed in 
1934. Long dormant and having assumed almost 
mythical character, the Anti-Dumping Act has been 
brought back to life to protect two very important 
domestic products, ribbon fly catchers and wool 
berets. 


Warren B. Bullock, manager of the Import 
Committee of the Paper Industry, has announced 
this interesting bit of important economic news. 
Says Mr. Bullock: 


“For the first time since the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act was passed in 1934, the Treasury 
Department has issued a dumping order for the 
collection of dumping duties. Oddly enough, the 
first such action included four rulings of dumping 
on paper goods, affecting ribbon fly catchers from 
Japan, Belgium, United Kingdom and Germany. 
An order was also issued on wool berets from 
France. It is worthy of notice that the dumping 
order on fly catchers from Belgium affects a com- 
modity on which the duty rate was reduced in the 
Belgian Trade Agreement. 


“Whether this action indicates a new policy as 
to enforcement of the Anti-Dumping Act remains 
to be seen. For five years no industry has been able 
to secure an anti-dumping order on any imported 
commodity and complaints by the Import Com- 
mittee of the American Paper Industry against the 
dumping of foreign paper have not resulted in the 
imposition of dumping duties.” 


Now that the American producers of fly catcher 
ribbon and wool berets are safe from the raiding 
of low wage paying foreign manufacturers, we can 
all look for a large upturn in business with greatly 
increased employment. 


There must be a previously unsuspected humor- 
ist in the Treasury Department, one with a con- 
science bothering him over the department’s fail- 
ure to enforce the anti-dumping law. The Treas- 
ury’s law enforcement record is now spotless again 
and we can all feel relieved that it has not forgot- 
ten the Anti-Dumping Act after all. Perhaps there 
is still hope that some day the Treasury may 
stumble upon some of the “less important” prod- 
ucts which are subjected to frequent dumping 
competition from European producers, such as 
wood pulp. 





A Second Suction Press 


For Pacific Mills 


@ A second suction press has been or- 
dered for No. 2 machine at the Ocean 
Falls mill of Pacific Mills, Ltd., and it 
is expected to be in. operation about 
June 1. Both newsprint machines will 
then be equipped with two suction 
presses. The latest addition is being 
built by the Dominion Engineering Co. 
of Montreal. 





Mackenzie Named 
Traffic Manager 


@ R. C. Mackenzie, formerly in charge 
of order and shipping department of 
Powell River Company at Powell River, 
has resigned to accept the appointment 
of traffic manager for Powell River Sales 
Company in the Vancouver office, suc- 
ceeding E. I. Ronen, who resigned at the 
first of the year. 

Mackenzie is succeeded at Powell River 
by Angus Armour who was his assistant. 
The appointments took effect February 1. 
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Rayonier Mill Makes Eastern Debut 


Rayonier’s newest sulphite pulp mill ushered in the New Year 
by making its official bow at Fernandina, Florida. 


By providing additional tonnage when a threat of wood pulp 
shortage caused buyers serious concern, Rayonier again demon- 
strated that it can be relied upon for a continuous domestic 


source of supply. 
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New Method and Equipment 
For Cleaning in Pulp and Paper Mills 


by W. C. TYSON* 


ORE and more each year the 
cleanliness of a paper mill is 
assuming greater promi- 

nence in mill management. Prac- 
tically everything in the mill has to 
be cleaned, and this problem of 
cleanliness is present in greater or 
less degree in practically all mills. 

In the paper industry we might 
divide the mills roughly into two 
classes—the fourdrinier and the cyl- 
inder type, and while the cleaning 
problem is present with each, the 
cylinder type with its multiple pipes, 
boxes and pumps has possibly the 
greater problem. Pulp and sulphite 
mills also have cleaning problems. 
In fact, one mill superintendent told 
me there was scarcely a mill in the 
industry where the cleaning prob- 
lem was not of considerable impor- 
tance. 


I have yet to see the mill which 
cannot use this cleaning equipment 
to advantage—unless the character 
of their product is such that dirt is 
no objection. I recall a mill down 
in North Carolina where we gave a 
demonstration. They told our op- 
erator, when he first called on them, 
that outside of dirt in their suction 
press roll they had no cleaning 
problem. The mill is outwardly 
clean and well equipped with cop- 
per pipe which they clean about 
once a week. After cleaning the 
suction press roll, which took two 
men two hours, our operator 
cleaned the plates on a Bird screen, 
which had already been cleaned, as 
well as their flat suction boxes. The 
suction boxes were full of slime— 
never having been cleaned since in- 
stalled some five years previously. 
After this job was completed, they 
readily admitted that they have a 
lot of dirt, but they just could not 
get to it with any method or equip- 
ment available. 

Most mills realize this and are at- 
tempting to solve the problem in va- 
rious ways. Pipes are cleaned in a 
fashion by removing sections and 
running through them water and 
various mechanical devices such as 
revolving brushes, swabs, etc. These 
have their limitations, and serious 
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drawbacks, time, expense and inef- 
ficiency being some. Screens are 
cleaned with brushes, steam, immer- 
sion in chemical solutions, etc. Suc- 
tion press and couch rolls allowed 
to run until holes become plugged 
and then cleaned by hand punch- 
ing or drills. 

I might mention some of the 
points in paper mills that need 
cleaning—perforated rolls, rotary 
screens (Bird, Jones, etc.) flat 
screens, flat suction boxes, washer 
molds, cylinder molds, deckers, 
Saveall trays, Saveall pits (concrete, 
tile or wood), head boxes, stock 
chests, machine chests, mixing 
boxes, plunger type machine and 
suction pumps, all pipe lines, evapo- 
rator tubes, beater bars and vats, 
cylinder vats, blow pit bottom per- 
forated tile, machine frames and 
pits, white water lines and tanks. 

The problem was to develop a 
unit which would be flexible and 
capable of many uses, to do the job 
better and save production costs by 
time saving. With the problem of 
all the various cleaning jobs present, 
endeavor has been made to develop 
a unit and attachments capable of 
handling practically all of the clean- 
ing problems found in the paper 
mill quicker, better and cheaper 
than by any methods now in use. 

Such a unit consists of a high 
pressure pump capable of develop- 
ing at least 1,000 pounds pressure 
per square inch driven by suitable 
electric motor. The pump should 
be of most simplified construction, 
long lived and with all working 
parts accessible and capable of with- 
standing continuous operation and 
high pressure, and the unit with 
which I am most familiar requires a 
15-h.p. electric motor to develop the 
pressures needed. 

It must be equipped with hose 
and couplings designed to handle 
these high pressures. 

A patented gun has been found 
which can be used with a mix- 
ture of air and water for standard 
cleaning of suction press or couch 
rolls, or with a mixture of sand and 
water (wet sand blast) for remov- 
ing scale, paint, rust, etc., from 
metal surfaces on paper machine to 
be repainted, beater bars, concrete 
walls and many other surfaces. 
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Then there must be developed va- 
rious nozzles and guns for doing 
special work, such as cleaning suc- 
tion boxes, pipes, flat screens and 
boxes, rotary screens, etc. 


The most convenient form of this 
equipment should be furnished 
complete on skids either with or 
without motor. Since most mills 
either have electric motors or can 
buy them on favorable terms, the 
mills usually buy the equipment 
without the motor. 

Installation would require con- 
nection of the pump intake to 1%- 
inch or 14-inch water line and 
plugging in the motor to the power 
line. 

The unit can he mounted on four- 
wheel dolly for portable operation, 
or can be installed permanently in 
one location, with high pressure wa- 
ter delivered through pipe line to 
various parts of the mill with out- 
lets near location of cleaning op- 
erations to which hose lines are at- 
tached. Units should operate two 
guns so that when desired, two men 
can operate at once, thus saving the 
time required for certain cleaning 
operation, as time when cleanin 
can be done is frequently lienieed 
For example, two men operating at 
once can clean a suction press roll 
without removal of the felt in about 
a half an hour. 


a 
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As rolls fill up, efficiency is re- 
duced until finally they are so bad- 
ly plugged punching is required. 
With this high pressure unit and 
equipment, the rolls can be cleaned 
quickly at frequent intervals during 
wire or felt change or other shut- 
down, and thus kept to maximum 
efficiency at all times. 

Under accessories which have 
been developed for use with the 
high pressure pumping unit, would 
mention the following: 


The Patented Gun 


@ The patented gun mixes air and 
water ahd discharges with fine cut- 
ting stream at high pressure. Used 
for cleaning suction press and suc- 
tion couch rolls, flat screens, rotary 
screens, beater bars and vats, etc. 
Also when sand replaces air and is 
mixed with water in this gun, wet 
sand blast work is available in re- 
moving mill scale, paint, rust and 
other obstacles from metal surfaces. 
With sand blast one mill reported 
cleaning Save-all trays, which had 
become covered with white deposit 
that could not be scarped off. 


Pipe Cleaning Nozzle 
@ This is a self-propelling nozzle 


made in two sizes—one for 3-inch 
to 4-inch pipe and larger sizes for 
pipes 6 inches to 12 inches in di- 
ameter. These nozzles are attached 
directly to the end of the hose and 
have a series of holes back of the 
head expelling the water in cutting 
jets at an agle toward the hose, thus 
cutting loose foreign matter on in- 
side of pipe and expelling it with 
the water toward the entrance end. 
This nozzle travels around elbows 
pulling the hose after it. In some 
cases it has cleaned lengths of pipe 
up to 200 ft. This eliminates mak- 
ing many entrances into pipe lines 
and avoids the expense of taking 
down sections of pipe besides doing 
a better cleaning job than any other 
method I know of. A third pipe 
nozzle is available with holes toward 
the front to clean the first foot or 
two to prevent splashing of oper- 
ator. Clean pipes are very impor- 
tant, as you all realize, particularly 
with color changes and where slime 
and, scale are present. 


Just a further word in regard to 
cleaning pipes. We have found that 
the installing of copper has not 
relieved the mill from a cleaning 
job. The cleanest pipes we have 
seen are stainless steel and Johns- 
Manville transite, but have never 
had a chance to hunt dirt in either 
kind, so do not know how really 
clean they continue to be. 





We have found with our pipe 
cleaning nozzles that we can clean 
pipes as small as one and a quarter 
inches in diameter; and we have 
also done a fine job on fifteen-inch 
pipes. Our self-propelling nozzle 
can be counted on to go around a 
forty-five degree elbow in four-inch 
pipes, one ninety degree elbow in 
six-inch pipe, two ninety degree el- 
bows in eight-inch pipe, and three 
in ten-inch pipe. We have seen it 
pull hose about two hundred feet in 
a straight line on the level and go as 
much as seventy-five feet straight up 
in ten-inch pipe—which was open at 
both ends. We have removed pipe 


scale, slime, stock, and in one case 


a very hard porcelain-like lime de- 
posit. 
Flat Spray Gun 

@ This is used for cleaning head 
boxes, flat screen boxes and stock 
chests—the 3-foot length permitting 
operator to reach bottom of boxes 
without getting inside. This gun 
throws a flat fan-shape spray instead 
of the narrow drive spray of the 
hydro air gun. The nozzle from 
this gun can also be used for clean- 
ing couch rolls with wire in place. 
This is accomplished by having a 
slotted pipe across the machine im- 
mediately in front of the roll. A 90° 
ell is placed on end of the hose ex- 
tending through the slot in the pipe 
with fan-shape nozzle attached. By 
sliding the hose back and forth in 
the pipe, the drive fan spray cleans 
the roll without injury to the wire. 
This same method is used for re- 
moving pitch or rosin spots from 
the wire. The spray coming from 
under side of wire by suspending 
slotted pipe over wire on return 
side. Deposits are blown out and 
wash away with the water. This is 
particularly important in tissue 
mills, as any spot on wire leaves 
hole in tissue. For cleaning suction 
boxes, operator removes lid and 
cleans top chamber with fan gun, 
and cleans suction chamber with 
small pipe cleaning nozzle. 


Some Reports From Users 
@ One mill reported suction press 
roll required ten men eight hours to 
punch out holes — 80 man hours. 
With this equipment, one man did 
the job better in 14% hours without 
removing roll from machine. 

On a pipe cleaning job one mill 
reported it would take twelve men 
eight hours to clean what he did 
with this method with one man in 
eight hours—96 man hours to 8. 

Another case, an operator cleaned 
a triplex plunger type stock pump 
in about twenty minutes—usual time 
three men two to three hours. 
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Another operator cleaned old 
suction pump in twenty minutes— 
usual time three men five hours. 

Another case, couch roll was 
cleaned in an hour with one man as 
compared with six men eight hours. 

Some sixty mills have installed 
this equipment this year and reports 
are uniform as to great time and 
money saving, and with it the solv- 
ing of many cleaning problems pre- 
viously not possible of satisfactory 
solution. Many mills report they 
find so many uses for the equip- 
ment that it is in use doing some- 
thing almost every day. Many op- 
erators report savings up to 90 per 
cent of the labor costs besides doing 
jobs they never have been able to 
do satisfactorily, and in all cases re- 
port doing them better with this 
method. + 


You might be interested in the 
experience of one of the mills, 
which makes an order of black pa- 
per now and then. They used to 
make the paper at the end of the 
week and cleaned up as best they 
could on Sunday; but even with 
the best job they could do they had 
to discard from 3000 to 5000 Ibs., 
because of dirt; and in some cases 
still had paper rejected. They have 
been using our equipment since 
September and they report the only 
loss now is the normal “broke” to be 
expected after a start-up. Other 
mills report that there is no carry- 
over of dirt after they have once 
gotten their mill cleaned up. 


Roy Young Visits 
C. Z. Mills 


@ Roy Young, assistant vice-president in 
the San Francisco office of Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corporation, spent a week early 
in February visiting the company’s mills 
in the vicinity of Portland. 


C-Z Employes to Hear 
Talks on Paper Making 


@ The educational committee of the 
Crown Zellerbach Club, employees’ or- 
ganization of the Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, San Francisco, has arranged a 
series of twelve organized talks on the 
subject of paper making. 

he series started January 23rd with 
an hour’s talk on “Wood Characteristics, 
Fibre Qualities, and Water Treatment,” 
by R. J. Schade, assistant to Albert 
Bankus, vice-president in charge of op- 
erations. e next talk was scheduled 
to be: “Timber Holdings, and Logging 
Operations” by Don S. Denman, vice- 
president in Seattle, in charge of timber 
holdings and logging. Other subjects in 
the course are: ‘Wood Preparation,” 
“Manufacture of Pulp,” “Stock Prepara- 
tion,” “Paper Machine Operation,” ‘‘Pa- 
per Grades,” “Finishing,” ‘‘Converting,” 
“Printing,” “Programming—Placing Or- 
ders for Mill Runs,” “Shipping,” “Tech- 
nical Department,” and ‘Management 
and Personnel.” 
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Japanese Rayon Pulp Production 
Disappointing in 1939 — Quality Needs Improving 


According to report of Carl H. Boehringer, Assistant United States 
Trade Commissioner at Tokyo, covering first eight months and esti- 
mates for balance of the year—Japanese hopeful of better results 
in 1940. Extracts from Mr. Boehringer’s report. 


Domestic Production 


@ Previous reports on the Japanese 
wood pulp market have contained figures 
covering the domestic production of 
wood pulp by companies afhliated with 
the Japan Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. These figures, admittedly not com- 
plete, were assumed to give a reliable in- 
dication of monthly pulp output in this 
country. 

In an interview with the secretary of 
the Japan Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion it was learned that the production 
figures heretofore used in these reports 
do not actually represent output during 
the respective months but include some 
carry over from preceding months. What 
the figures actually represent, the secre- 
tary pointed out, is the amount of wood 
pulp produced and consumed by the 
same member companies, consumption 
only being for the respective month in 
each case. Additional figures are avail- 
able showing the amount of other pulp 
consumed by each company, this pulp 
being purchased on the open market and 
representing domestic pulp and imported 
pulp. 

Asked whether the Association had re- 
liable figures covering monthly output 
of wood pulp in the Japanese Empire, 
the secretary stated that such figures are 
considered to be very confidential under 
present emergency conditions and that 
the only organization in possession of 
them is the Planning Board of the Cabi- 
net. Not even the Department of Com- 
merce and Industry or the Department 
of Agriculture and Forestry has these 
figures, he claimed. 


Under the circumstances it is believed 
advisable to discontinue the practice of 
assuming that the figures covering 
the monthly consumption of pulp pro- 
duced by the same companies, irrespective 
of when produced, are equivalent to 
monthly production. 


Occasional press reports, however, 
contain data covering output of paper 
and wood pulp; these are summarized 
herewith. 


@ Production of rayon pulp in the 
Japanese Empire and “Manchukuo” dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1939 was 
discouraging, according to a Japanese 
trade report. Output amounted to 115,- 
928 metric tons, as follows: January, 
14,348 metric tons; February, 14,110; 
March, 13,755; April, 15,026; May, 13,- 
314; June, 14,337; July, 14,811; and 
August, 16,227. The average per month 
was 14,491 metric tons; on this basis out- 
put during the entire 12 months of 1939 
will approximate 174,00 metric tons 
which compares with 201,000 metric 
tons set as the 1939 goal for the Japa- 
nese Empire only. The trade report 
stated that the total output during the 
first eight months of 1939 was about 35 
per cent less than the combined annual 
capacity of 248,000 metric tons and that 


total output during 1939 will amount to 
180,000 metric tons at best. 


Another report released on September 
28, 1939, by the same Japanese trade 
paper stated that domestic production of 
wood pulp has been greatly reduced in 
the second half of 1939 due to difficul- 
ties involved in the acquisition of raw 
materials. During recent months also 
the shortage of electric power and coal is 
playing a big part in crippling the op- 
eration of pulp plants. Further, the pos- 
sible continuation of the European War 
will also result in a shortage of chem- 
icals and it is therefore feared that the 
present decline in output will carry over 
into 1940. 


This report stated that output of pulp 
in the Japanese Empire and Manchuria 
in 1939 will not exceed 850,000 metric 
tons of paper pulp and 190,000 metric 
tons of rayon pulp, a total of 1,040,000 
metric tons. Considering the unfavor- 
able factors afore mentioned, however, it 
does not seem likely that these totals will 
be achieved. In the case of rayon pulp, 
esvecially, output will undoubtedly be 
lower. 


Several favorable factors should be 
mentioned which may tend to alleviate 
the position of producers in Japan 
Proper. One factor concerns the recent 
licensing of lumber and log exports to 
the yen-bloc, in an effort to control such 
shipments. Supplies of coniferous logs 
for pulp manufacture may become more 
adequate during the fourth quarter of 
1939 and during 1940. 


Another important favorable factor is 
the lowering of railroad freight rates by 
the Department of Railways on materials 
needed for pulp and paper manufacture, 
effective from November 1, 1939, accord- 
ing to the November 5, 1939, issue of the 
“Japan Paper Journal.” The freight 
rate on pulp logs and other raw materials 
for pulp manufacture supplied to mills 
by the Zenkoku Sanrinkai Rengokai 
(Federation of Forestry Guilds in Ja- 
pan Proper) were reduced by 30 per 
cent from the previously established 
rates, while a cut of 20 per cent was made 
effective for similar products supplied 
by other sources. The freight rates for 
rags, waste threads, old newspapers, old 
magazines, waste paper, straw, straw 
mats, and the like, were reduced by 30 
per cent. 


The October, 1939, issue of the “Ja- 
pan Timber Journal,” Tokyo, contained 
an article concerning the supply of logs 
to pulp mills in Japan Proper during 
the fiscal year commencing April 1, 
1940. The logs are to be secured by 
thinning out forests in Japan Proper, the 
work to be under the direction, as here- 
tofore, of the Zenkoku Sanrinkai Ren- 
gokai (Federation of Forestry Guilds in 
Japan Proper). The importance of the 
activity will be appreciated from the fact 
that representatives of the Cabinet’s 
Planning Board, Ministry of Agriculture 
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and Forestry, the Forestry Bureau of the 
Imperial Household, Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry, the Navy and other 
important branches of the Government 
reportedly attended the meetines on Sep- 
tember 12 and 13, 1939, at which final 
decision concerning supply of pulp logs 
to mills was decided upon. 

According to the “Japan Timber 
Journal,” the supply of pulp logs to 
various companies in Japan Proper dur- 
ing the 1940-41 fiscal year will total 
1,249,100 koku (149,892 M feet), ex- 
including a small amount to be supplied 
to one mill in Wakayama Prefecture. 
During 1938, it was officially estimated, 
the total amount of pulp wood con- 
sumed in Japan Proper will approximate 
1,103,000 koku against 464,000 koku in 
1937 and 127,000 koku in 1936, these 
totals in each case representing logs se- 
cured locally and not from Kokkaido and 
the colonies. The total number of com- 
panies involved in the pulp log allot- 
ment scheme are 16, these firms operat- 
ing a total of 24 plants. 


Outlook for Production in 1940 


@ Domei, the official Japanese news 
agency, in October released a report 
to the effect that output of rayon pulp 
in 1940 will be increased by 80,000 met- 
ric tons to a total of 250,000 metric 
tons, thus admitting that production in 
1939 will approximate 170,000 metric 
tons. Two factors tend to make the out- 
look for 1940 rather hopeful, the news 
agency pointed out. The restrictions on 
consumption of power and coal by rayon 
and staple fiber manufacturers will nat- 
urally cause them to require less pulp. 
On the other hand, Japanese mills in 
Manchuria are expected to be able to 
supply more rayon pulp. Therefore, it 
is claimed, Japan may achieve self-sufh- 
ciency in rayon pulp in 1940. The re- 
port is qualified by the following state- 
ment, however, “It will be necessary to 
improve the quality of the Japanese- 
manufactured pulp if it is to be used for 
the production of rayon and staple fiber 
for export,” this statement appearing in 
the October 6, 1939, issue of the “Osaka 
Mainichi & Tokyo Nichi Nichi,” Osaka, 
which contained the Domei report. 

For the sake of completeness, the 
Domei report is presented herewith, as 
published by the “Japan Advertiser,” 
Tokyo, on October 8, 1939, the phrase- 
ology being better than in the above- 
mentioned paper. 

With the outbreak of war in Europe 
and the blockade of the Baltic Sea, Ja- 
pan’s supply of pulp from Norway, Swe- 
den and Finland has been abruptly cut 
off, reports Domei. 

Japan’s manufacturers of rayon and 
staple fiber, reports Domei, at first feared 
that the shutting off of what has been 
the source of almost a third of Japan's 
supply of rayon pulp would have a dis- 
astrous effect on Japan’s artificial fiber 
industries. 
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CLEAN, UNIFORM CHIPS jor FERNANDINA 


SUMNER SCORES AGAIN! Rayonier Incorporated selected SUMNER chip producing 
equipment for their fine new Fernandina, Florida, pulp mill, as a result of the outstand- 
ing success it has had in the modern pulp mills of the Pacific Northwest. 


SUMNER chippers and screens are the accepted leaders in 


the Northwest as the many users will testify, and they are 
now showing the way to BETTER and CHEAPER CHIPS 
in the South. 

Upper left, one of the two SUMNER 84-inch chippers at Fernandina; | RO N WOR KS 
upper right, the two chip dusters; lower left, one of the two specially 

designed roll transfer cars; lower right, the three Sumner shaker 


type chip screens, with moter driven rotary chip feeders. EVERETT e WASHIN G TON 
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But two recent developments have 
made the loss of Swedish, Finnish and 
Norwegian pulp less serious than it 
otherwise would have been, continues the 
news agency. In the first place, because 
of the looming restrictions on the use of 
power and coal, rayon and staple fiber 
manufacturers are counting on being 
forced to cut production by 30 to 40 per 
cent. Therefore they will need that 
much less pulp. In the second place, 
revorts from Hsinking indicate that the 
import of pulp from “Manchukuo” will 
increase rapidly during the next year. 

Three newly-established pulp manu- 
facturing companies, the Tohoku Devel- 
opment Company, the Sanyo Pulp Com- 
pany and the Japan Pulp Company, are 
scheduled to begin operation shortly. 

Present predictions are that the total 
production of pulp during the next year 
will be increased by 80,000 metric tons 
to a total of 250,000 metric tons, which 
Domei says will insure an adequate sup- 
ply for those concerned in manufactur- 
ing rayon and staple fiber for domestic 
consumption. 


1940 


Activity of Pulp Consuming 
Industries 


© Paper output by companies afhliated 
with the Japan Paper Manufacturers As- 
sociation during the 1939 third quarter 
showed a slight increase (less than one 
per cent) compared with the preceding 
quarter’s total. Production of rayon and 
staple fiber yarns, however, showed de- 
clines of 4.5 per cent and 4.8 per cent 
respectively. When compared with the 
corresponding totals for the third quar- 
ter of 1938, the volume of paper and 
rayon increased but the volume of staple 
fiber was less. Similar trends are noted 
when the production figures for the first 
nine months of 1939 are compared with 
corresponding data for 1938. 


Output of paper by members of the 
Japan Paper Manufacturers Association 
accounts for between 85 and 90 per cent 
of the total production in Japan, while 
output of rayon and staple fiber yarn, as 
reported by the Japan Rayon Manufac- 
turers Association and the Japan Staple 
Fiber Manufacturers Association respec- 
tively, accounts for almost 100 per cent 
of total production. 


Wood Pulp Consumed in Paper 


Manufacture 


@ The total amount of chemical and 
mechanical wood pulp consumed by 
companies affiliated with the Japan Pa- 
per Manufacturers Association during 
the third quarter of 1939 was 475,486,- 
000 pounds, including 421,185,000 
pounds produced and consumed by the 
same companies and 54,291,000 pounds 
purchased on the open market, the lat- 
ter including domestic and imported pa- 
per pulp. Compared with the preceding 
quarter, the total amount of paper con- 
sumed was about 1,000,000 pounds less 
but compared with the amount used dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1938 there was a 
gain of 3,737,000 pounds. 

During the first nine months of 1939 
the total amount of paper pulp con- 
sumed equalled 1,384,285,000 pounds 
compared with 1,361,467,000 pounds 
during the same period of 1938, an in- 
crease of 1.7 per cent. 

It will be noted that one company dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1938 also 
consumed 1,373,731 pounds of straw 
pulp for paper manufacture. Corre- 
sponding data for 1939 are not available. 


Bank of Japan’s Pulp Price 
Indexes 


@ Pulp prices during the first nine 
months of 1939 were lower than in the 
past two preceding years but well above 
the levels prevailing in 1936, judging by 
the average wholesale market price in- 
dexes published by the Bank of Japan. 
With 1933 equal to 100, the average in- 
dex for the first nine months of 1939 
was 157 compared with 179 during all 
of 1938 and 165 in 1937. An effort was 
made to ascertain whether or not these 
indexes referred to paper pulp or to 
rayon pulp only; an official of the Bank 
of Japan stated that they covered all 
kinds of pulp. 

The lower prices obtained in 1939 
may be attributed directly to official in- 
terest and coercion. As reported in our 
last quarterly report, maximum official 
prices were established on July 18, 1939, 
by the Government after domestic pulp 
producers had failed to agree on volun- 
tary price reductions. No new price 
schedules have since been announced and 
it is therefore assumed that the prices 
fixed on July 18, 1939, are still in force. 


Imports of Wood Pulp, Third 
Quarter, 1939 


@ Imports of wood pulp into Japan 
Proper during the 1939 third quarter in- 
cluded 27,212 long tons of rayon pulp 
and 6,037 long tons of paper pulp, the 
total of 33,249 tons being substantially 
above the 18,985 tons imported during 
the preceding quarter and the 9,645 tons 
imported during the third quarter of 
1938. 

Detailed statistics covering the im- 
ports of rayon and paper pulp by coun- 
tries separately are not available. Un- 
official data, however, are available, these 
being reported in the monthly journal 
of the Japan Paper Manufacturers As- 
sociation. These figures apparently are 
based upon preliminary customs reports 
since they invariably check closely with 
the official combined figures as reported 
in the monthly trade return. It will be 
noted that the association converts 100 
kin into pounds at a slightly higher con- 
version factor than the officially fixed 
rate of 132.2772 pounds, the difference, 
however, amounting to less than 1 per 
cent. Accordingly, it is believed that the 
Association’s figures are of sufficient im- 
portance to be included in this report. 

(The table included in Mr. Boehring- 
er’s report showed Japanese imports of 
wood pulp from the United States in the 
third quarter of 1939 totaled 17,083,000 
pounds, of which 597,000 pounds were 
paper pulp and 16,486,000 pounds rayon 
pulp. In the corresponding 1938 quar- 
ter a total of 3,219,000 pounds of rayon 
pulp and no paper pulp was imported. 
Total pulp imports in the third quarter 
of 1939 were 75,073,000 pounds made 
up of 13,632,00 pounds of paper pulp 
and 61,441,000 pounds of rayon pulp. 
In the third quarter of 1938 a total of 
21,777,000 pounds were imported, con- 
sisting of 6,521,000 pounds of paper 
pulps, none of which came from the 
United States, and 15,256,000 pounds of 
rayon pulp, 3,219,000 pounds of which 
came from this country.) 


Imports of Wood Pulp, First 
Nine Months, 1939 


@ The arrivals of paper and rayon pulp 
during the first nine months of 1939 ag- 
gregated 118,933 long tons, a decline of 
10 per cent from corresponding imports 
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in 1938. Compared with the abnormally 
high imports in 1937, however, the de- 
cline amounted to 64 per cent. 


@ Imports from the United States dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1939 aggre- 
ey 35,899 long tons at a value of 

14,435,000, the volume declining by 
27.7 per cent compared with a value de- 
cline of only 3.5 per cent. 


@ According to the data, ““Manchukuo” 
surged forward as leading supplier of 
wood pulp to the Japanese market, ar- 
rivals from that source totalling 84,043,- 
000 pounds compared with 81,056,000 
pounds from the United States, hitherto 
the leader. 


Exports of Wood Pulp 


@ Exports of wood pulp during the 
third quarter of 1939 amounted to only 
132 pounds at a value of ¥29 compared 
with no exports during the preceding 
quarter and during the third quarter of 
1938. Total exports during the first nine 
months of 1939 were 87,303 pounds at a 
value of ¥15,149 compared with 29,101 
pounds at ¥225 during the same period 
in 1938. 


Rayon Pulp Supply and Demand 


@ The position with regard to rayon 
pulp supply and demand has been much 
complicated owing to the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe and the resulting 
difficulties of shipment being made by 
the North American countries, including 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland. As point- 
ed out in Economic and Trade Note No. 
79 dated September 30, 1939, entitled 
“Increased Demand for American Rayon 
Pulp Expected from Japan,” it is be- 
lieved that the United States and Canada 
may be called upon to meet require- 
ments formerly supplied by the North 
European countries. 


In spite of the fact that production in 
the staple fiber and rayon industries is 
due to decline, owing mainly to short- 
ages of coal and electric power, and in 
the face of reports that Japan should be 
able to achieve self-sufficiency in rayon 
pulp during 1940, permits were issued 
on October 11, 1939, for the importa- 
tion of 54,700 metric tons of rayon pulp 
for delivery by the end of February, 
1940. This is additional to the 55,000 
metric tons for which permits were 
granted on May 18, 1939. 

The main announced reason for al- 
lowing the 54,700 tons to be imported at 
the present time is the more favorable 
export outlook for rayon and staple fiber, 
particularly with countries outside the 
yen-bloc. Presumably even more im- 
portant are the following factors: (1) 
abrogation of Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation with the United States on 
January 26, 1940, and (2) increased dif- 
ficulty in securing pulp from North 
Europe. 

Exchange and import permits for the 
54,700 metric tons of rayon pulp 
were granted to suppliers in various coun- 
tries in the following amounts: United 
States, 19,200 tons; Norway, 12,500 
tons; Finland, 11,000 tons; Sweden, 
7,000 tons and Canada, 5,000 tons. 

Trade reports indicate that some op- 
timism is manifested in the ability of the 
Scandinavian countries to make ship- 
ment, primarily via Capetown and the 
Panama Canal. This may be the case 
insofar as Norway and possibly also 
Sweden are concerned but as regards 
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Finland it would appear an extremely 
difficult and expensive procedure if ship- 
ments had to be routed through Sweden 
and Norway and loaded at some such 
port as Bergen, Norway. The added 
handling charges presumably will make 
it impossible for Finnish exporters to 
fill their quota, especially since its ar- 
rival in Japan is scheduled by the end 
of February, 1940. The strained Soviet- 
Finnish relations may also prevent Fin- 
land filling its quota. : 

In the domestic market, the supply 
and demand position with regard to lo- 
cally made rayon pulp is not without its 
problems, judging by various press re- 
ports. The hopes of Japanese rayon 
and staple fiber manufacturers to secure 
all rayon pulp made in Chosen were 
dashed when the Chosen Government 
General recently ruled that textile mills 
in the peninsula would receive first con- 
sideration. This decision reportedly has 
proved to be very unpopular among 
Japanese industrialists generally who 
consider it a precedent likely to affect 
the future supply of other raw materials 
from Chosen to Japan Proper. Another 
disputed point involves the supply of 
rayon and staple fiber to “Manchukuo.” 
Trade entities in that area complain of 
the fact that “Manchukuo” is making 
every effort to expand its output of rayon 
pulp but that it cannot secure adequate 
supplies of rayon and staple fiber from 
Japan Proper. 


Situation in Flux 


That the entire position with regard to 
the rayon pulp supply and demand po- 
sition is in a state of flux cannot be de- 
nied owing to uncertainties affecting 
shipments from Europe, lessened domes- 
tic production of below-capacity propor- 
tions and the future decreased output of 
rayon and staple fiber. All factors point 
to even more unsettled conditions in the 
rayon pulp market in 1940. Specula- 
tion as to the probable trend of events 
does not appear to be warranted owing 
to the many intangible and unpredictable 
factors affecting the situation, these be- 
ing both international and national. 


Paper Pulp Supply and Demand 


@ No great concern is manifested local- 
ly in the supply and demand position for 
paper pulp. Even if output in the Japa- 
nese Empire and in “Manchukuo” is 10 
per cent below capacity, as reported, the 
decreased output requirements for paper 
caused by consumption curtailment 
should bring about a balance between 
supply and demand. 

Compared with the position obtaining 
with regard to the supply and demand 
for rayon pulp, it may be said that the 
position affecting paper pulp is under 
control and not worthy of much imme- 
diate official or trade concern. 


Commercial Adds Colors to 


Union Watermarked Line 

@ The Commercial Paper Corporation, 
which carried white only in its Union 
watermarked bond paper, has added the 
colored lines also. e paper is manu- 
factured by the American Writing Pa- 
per Corporation. 


Shuttleworth Heads 


Cellophane Department 

@ P. Shuttleworth, formerly Bakersfield 
representative of the Zellerbach Paper 
Company, is now in charge of the cel- 
lophane department, headquarters divi- 
sion of the company. 


Schumacher Wall Board 
Completes First Unit 


@ The Schumacher Wall Board Cor- 
poration of 5721 South San Pedro 
street, Los Angeles, has completed the 
first unit of a new plant on Firestone 
boulevard, South Gate. The unit com- 
prises a calcining plant with three cal- 
cinators. Work on a fourth is under- 
way. The plant is located on a 12-acre 
plot of ground on which the rest of the 
projected development will be construct- 
ed. An estimated $1,000,000 will be 
spent in the project. 

The first unit is a one-story building 
of 10,000 square foot floor space. Other 
units to be added soon are two addition- 
al one story manufacturing structures, a 
boiler house and a machine shop. Wall 
board, plaster board and allied products 
will be manufactured at the factory. 


Western Paper Converting 
Moves L. A. Plant 


@ The Los Angeles offices and plant of 
the Western Paper Converting Company 
of Salem, Ore., were moved early in 
February from 942 East Second street to 
733 Ceres avenue. The new location 
provides more than twice the office space 
available before and room for the addi- 
tion of a new bag making machine which 
was scheduled to arrive from Salem for 
installation by the middle of the month. 
This will make three bag making ma- 
chines at the Los Angeles plant and give 
a wider range of bag sizes to the manu- 
facturing unit there. 

Hays Rehm is manager of the south- 
ern office. The company manufactures 
a line of glassine bags and bags for the 
confectioners trade at this location. They 
carry complete stocks of the company’s 
lines. 


Bruce Brown, Jr., 
Married January 13th 


@ Bruce F. Brown, Jr., Assistant Re- 
search Chemist at the Vernon Division 
of the Fibreboard Products, Inc., was 
married January 13th in South Pasa- 
dena. Mrs. Brown is the former Miss 
Anna Louise Blakely. Mr. Brown be- 
came associated with the company last 
year following the completion of studies 
at Stanford University. He is the son 
of Bruce F. Brown, Sr., resident manager 
of the Vernon plant. 


Paterson Parchment 
Men Make News 


@ H. Boan, superintendent of the 
finishing department, Paterson Parch- 
ment Paper Co., Bristol, Pa., was a Pa- 
cific Coast visitor last month. 

Boan is the oldest employee in point 
of service with the company. He started 
work with the company in 1885, when 
finishing was done by hand. 

His trip to the Coast was strictly for 
pleasure, and he took in the Tournament 
of Roses and the Rose Bowl football 
game. While in California Boan was 
entertained by W. J. Gray, general man- 
ager of the Paterson Pacific Parchment 
Co., and C. G. Bennett, assistant sales 
manager. 


@ C. G. Bennett, assistant sales man- 
ager, Paterson Pacific Parchment Co., 
San Francisco, attended a sales meeting 
of the company at the mills in Bristol, 
Pa., recently. 
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@ Sales representatives of the Paterson 
Pacific Parchment Co. met at San Fran- 
cisco headquarters the first week of Jan- 
uary for a sales meeting under the di- 
rection of W. J. Gray, general manager, 
and C. G. Bennett, assistant sales man- 
ager. 

Among those present were F. D. 
Smith, Los Angeles representative; W. 
W. Dodge, and E. C. Roeder, who work 
out of the San Francisco office; and W. 
D. Batson, Portland representative. 

Following the meetings the group ad- 
journed to play golf and took in the 
theater. 


@ W. W. Dodge, sales representative of 
the Paterson Pacific Parchment Co., San 
Francisco, and Miss Edna Tudor, Santa 
Maria miss, recently center aisled it to 
the tune of “Lohengrin.” Following the 
ceremony the newlyweds honeymooned at 
Death Valley, visited Boulder Dam and 
other points in the Southwest. 


@ F. D. Smith, Los Angeles sales repre- 
sentative of the Paterson Pacific Parch- 
ment Co. won’ one of the cash prizes in a 
recent national sales contest sponsored 
by the Paterson Parchment Paper Co. 


Hopkinson 
In Chicago 
@ N. D. Hopkinson, well known San 


Francisco paper man, is now connected 
with the Chicago Division of the Zeller- 
bach Paper Company. 


Zellerbach Formally Opens 
New Portland Building 


@ Formal opening of the new Zeller- 
bach Paper Company building in Port- 
land, was January 20th when open house 
was held 

The new headquarters are in a re- 
modeled seven-story building and a new 
two-story and basement warehouse ad- 
joining, on S. W. 5th Avenue between 
Davis and Everett Streets. The structure 
covers half a square block, and has 
110,000 square feet of floor space. 

Sales and executive offices are on the 
first floor of the main building and are 
attractively furnished in Philippine ma- 
hogany with ceilings of sound-proofing 
material. A novel attraction is the elec- 
tric eye control on the front doors. The 
offices of the salesmen are on an enclosed 
balcony, with glass partitions giving a 
view of the floor below. 

The upper floors are given over to 
warehousing for the various lines of pa- 
per products, stationery, twine, janitor’s 
supplies, school supplies, Celotex prod- 
ucts, roofing and building paper, wrap- 
ping paper, printing paper, fine paper, 
etc. The lines of merchandise come 
from all over the United States, but 
the major portion comes from the 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation’s mills at 
Lebanon, Camas, and West Linn. 

The two-story building gives additional 
warehousing and shipping space. Spiral 
delivery chutes from the truck platform 
connects all floors of both buildings, 
facilitating rapid shipment on receipt of 
orders. 

Walter D. McWaters, Portland branch 
manager, W. R. McWaters, and Orville 
Johnson, plant engineer, were hosts at 
the celebration. Also present at the 
formal opening were I. Zellerbach, presi- 
dent of the Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, and E. A. Breyman, vice-president, 
both from San Francisco. 
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Nichols Engineering & Research Corporaticn 
60 Wall Tower, 
New York City 


Attention: Mr. F. B. Schilling 














Dear Mr. Schilling: 


The operation of our Vortraps has proven so satisfactory in cleaning up cur 
papers that it has occurred to us that it might be possible for us to buy 
cleaner pulps if the pulp mills had Vortrap installations. We will appre- 
ciate your advising us whether or not you have ever made any effort to 
interest pulp mills in Vortraps and what your ideas are regarding the ad- 
vantages to be derived from such an installation. 


Yours very truly, 


THE SORG PAPER CCMPANY 


+ Drgeaee ,,) 


Executive Vice President 








Act on Mr. D. G. Driscoll’s suggestion and 
clean up your pulp with Vortraps which 
are now in successful operation in over 
200 pulp and paper mills throughout the 
world. They clean all kinds of paper furnish 
—from newsprint and kraft to 100% rag base. 

Vortrap installation is simple — operation 


ti — l b 
A tangs Westen tesaitotien is continuous —results dependable 


in a pulp mill. Write today for Vortrap catalog. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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of Those Who Sell Paper in the Western States 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne to 
Establish Spokane Division 


James C. Whitelaw to Manage 


New Division 


@ Selecting Spokane as a key distribu- 
tion and market center, Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne, one of the nation’s major whole- 
sale paper organizations, have announced 
their intention of establishing divisional 
offices and warehouse to serve that city 
and its trading area. 

O. W. Mielke, General Manager of 
the Company, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, has recently been in Spokane 
inspecting sites and making plans to 
open the branch as promptly as pos- 
sible. While no date has been set for 
the opening it is expected that the plant 
will be ready for occupation within sixty 
days. Plans have already been made to 
equip the new location with every mod- 
ern device for the easy and efficient 
handling of the large stocks of paper, 
paper products, and twines that will be 
carried. 

Manager for the new division will be 
J. C. Whitelaw, who has had a wide ex- 
perience of over twenty years in the pa- 
per business and who has been ad- 
vanced to his new position after serving 
for some time as sales manager of the 
Seattle division of Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne. No other announcements as to 
personnel for the Spokane organization 
have as yet been made. 

Commenting on the move, Mr. Mielke 
said: “We have been much impressed 
with the growth and business prospects 
of Spokane. There can be no doubt 
that with the Grand Coulee Dam de- 
velopment and other favorable factors 
affecting mining, agriculture, and indus- 
try, a very bright future lies ahead for 
this section. As an organization which 
has taken pride in its ability to serve 
the paper buyers of the Pacific Coast, we 

ave been very desirous of offering our 

sources of supply and advantages of dis- 
tribution in the eastern Washington ter- 
ritory. Now, with the opening of our 
Spokane division, we, as a_ business 
pioneer of the West, are happy at the 
prospect of sharing in the commercial 
future of this community.” 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne is one of the 
largest paper organizations in the coun- 
try as well as being the oldest in busi- 
ness on the Coast, having been founded 
in San Francisco in 1855, and, as a con- 
sequence, this year is celebrating its 85th 
anniversary. The company handles a 
complete line of papers of all kinds; 
printing, wrapping, bags, paper products, 
twines and cordage, and represents as 
exclusive distributors many of the best 


known brands manufactured by na- 
tionally recognized mills. 

In addition to the new division at 
Spokane, and the parent house at San 
Francisco, Blake, Moffitt & Towne op- 
erate divisions located at Seattle, Port- 
land, Tacoma, Boise, Salem, Los An- 
geles, Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento, San 
Jose, Stockton, San Diego, Phoenix, and 
Tucson. 


Fred H. French Paper Co. 
Celebrates 20th Birthday 


@ The Fred H. French Paper Co. of 
Los Angeles celebrated its twentieth an- 
niversary February 1; the milestone of 
two decades of business life in the pa- 
per trade of southern California. Dur- 
ing this period the house starting from 
the activities of one man, Mr. Fred H. 
French, it has grown to the position of 
one of the leading firms of its kind in 
the west. 

Few paper men can claim the record 
of continuous activity in the paper busi- 
ness that Mr. French has achieved. At 
the age of 14 he entered the employ of 
the J. W. Butler Paper Co. of Chicago 
in 1891. Next year he will round out 
fifty years of active service. 

Salesmen today who think nothing 
of running fifty to a hundred miles in 
their daily rounds will be interested to 
know that in the Nineties, when Mr. 
French began his sales career, he made 
his calls in Chicago by horse car. On 
special days when he had a more than 
ordinary load of samples to carry and 
possibly some deliveries, he would hire 
a horse and buggy and by plugging from 
seven in the morning until six at night 
cover ten miles. Although he spoke no 
foreign languages his first customers were 
the residents of, the various foreign 
quarters which in the Chicago of the 
Nineties included Poles, Lithuanians, 
Hungarians, Germans, Irish and Italians. 

Mr. French rose rapidly with the But- 
ler company and in 1914 was sent west 
on a special mission for the firm which 
included a call on each of the branch 
offices and affiliated firms from Los An- 
geles north to Seattle. In 1915 he was 
sent west again this time to become head 
of the Sierra Paper Co. 

In 1919 he suffered a breakdown in 
his health and withdrew from active 
work for a short period of recuperation. 
Then in 1920 his health returning he 
launched his own business. From the 
start it was a family partnership with the 


late Mrs. French working right along 
with Mr. French and shortly his son 
Oliver, now vice-president and assistant 
to the general manager, coming into ac- 
tive work shortly after the company was 
started. The latter was 15 when he be- 
gan working with his father. 

First office and warehouse of the com- 
pany was at 409 East Second street. The 
company grew and prospered. Mr. 
French’s two daughters: Florence French 
Martin and Dorothy French Costello be- 
came active in the firm as the years 
went along. Now Mrs. Martin is secre- 
tary of the company and still active, and 
Mrs. Costello holds the office of treasurer 
although she is not active in the office. 
Charles E. Milliken, is assistant secretary 
and member of the board of the corpora- 
tion and also is the firm’s attorney. 

Along with the hard work over the 
years, Mr. French has been able to 
travel extensively and estimates that in 
the past ten years or more he has gone 
more than 200,000 miles circling the 
globe, making a Pacific cruise, a trip to 
the Hawaiian Islands, a north Atlantic 
cruise touching all the Scandinavian 
ports, and a trip around South America, 
and several others. 


Crikelair Named Sales 
Manager of French Paper Co. 


@ David J. Crikelair was appointed 
sales manager of the Fred H. French 
Paper Co. of Los Angeles, by Fred H. 
French, president of the firm, on Feb- 
ruary Ist. The appointment coincided 
with the 20th anniversary of the com- 
pany’s founding. Mr. Crikelair came to 
the new post from the Phoenix office of 
the Zellerbach Paper Company, prior to 
which connection he was with the Zeller- 
bach company in Los Angeles. 


Inland Empire 
Moves Los Angeles Office 


@ The Los Angeles office of the Inland 
Empire Paper Company of Millwood, 
Washington, was moved January 15 to 
206 South Spring Street, Room 316. S. 
R. Whiting is Pacific coast sales manager, 
making his headquarters at this office. 

Mr. Whiting went to Los Angeles in 
1932 for the company. Associated with 
him is his brother, J. E. Whiting. 


Ed Brown Joins 
Seaboard Paper Co. 


@ Ed J. Brown, formerly division man- 
ager with the Zellerbach Paper Co., 
Phoenix, Arizona, and also with the same 
company at Portland, is now connected 
with the Seaboard Paper Co., San Fran- 
cisco, in a sales capacity, according to a 
recent announcement by Harry D. Bean, 
vice-president and general manager of 


the Seaboard Paper Co. 
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PURE SULPHUR AND ITS DESTINY 


... Through the Pulp Industry 


To RAYON 


One of the Nation’s 
Big Industries 





Long and devious are the 
processes and steps taken 
to produce beautiful ray- 
on fabrics. Pure Sulphur from the deep 
deposits in Southeastern Texas plays its 
part and while, of course, it has disap- 
peared along the way its importance to 
the rayon industry cannot be belittled. 


EXAS Gui@OULPHUR (0. 
75E.45" Street (iE) New York City 
Mines: Newgulf and Long Point,Texas 
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Paper Mill Men 
Hold Party 


@ Meetings of the Paper Mill Men’s 
Club in southern California are noted 
for their good fellowship and success. 
The meeting of February 17 at the Cali- 
fornia Country Club, Culver Citv, was 
no exception to the rule. Close to forty 
members were in attendance with golf in 
the afternoon, dinner and entertainment 
in the evening. 

The golfing contingent was small in 
itself but made up in enthusiasm what it 
lacked in numbers. Ten golfers were 
on the links. The group consisted of Al. 
C. Hentschel, Charles Spies, Russel F. 
Attridge, Frank Gladden, Paul May, M. 
S. Boradori, J. W. Genuit, F. C. Van 
Amberg, Walter Schulken and Ansel A. 
Ernst. Top blind bogey prize went to 


1940 





Charlie Spies after a tie with Walter 
Schulken had been decided by a throw 
of dice. Russ Attridge was second. 


Responsible for the success of the 
meeting along with the officers was the 
committee: Louis Wanka, chairman and 
Jerry Madigan, assistant. At the dinner 
in the evening the nominating committee 
for the forthcoming election of officers 
which is to occur in April was an- 
nounced. Its chairman will be the club’s 
first president, Frank Philbrook who will 
be assisted by two other former presi- 
dents: Edw. N. Smith and Neil Sinclair. 
Committee in charge of the next meeting 
was also announced and is comprised of 
Harry Fields, chairman, A. A. Ernst and 
Jack London. 

Following dinner the committee pre- 
sented a program of professional enter- 
tainment. 












When you buy 
Electricity from us 


you pay for Services of— 
2,200 Employees 

15 Power Plants 

1,538 Miles of Traxsmission lines 
261 Substations 

9,114 Miles of Distribution lines 


Plus other services too numerous to mention — 
but all helpful to you — the customer. 


Taxes for 1939 — $2,450,000. 


PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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Report of the Christmas party, held at 
the Jonathan Club, indicated that as 
well as entertaining with dinner and a 
program 23 young under-privileged boys 
and giving each a wrist watch, with a 
bicycle given by A. E. Carlson to a lucky 
number winner, a fund of money was 
also raised and presented to the Salva- 
tion Army for distribution in whatever 
manner this organization wished. 

No definite date was set for the next 
meeting but it was considered for March 
with a possibility of its being put over 
to April. 


Beaumar Joins 
Carter, Rice 


@ Paul Beaumar, formerly with the 
Parker-Young Company, Boston, and 
Lincoln, N. H., is now connected wich 
the sales department of Carter-Rice Co., 
San Francisco. Beaumar, a former Cali- 
fornian, had been with Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne, before leaving for the East. 


Johnsos Named 

Chicago Manager 

@ Luke Johnsos, who has been iden- 
tified with the sales activities of the 
Zellerbach Paper Company for some 
time, has been promoted to the post of 
manager of the Chicago Division of the 
company. 
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SEATTLE 


85 SAUNDERS VALVES 


AT FERNANDINA 





The 85 Saunders Valves in Rayonier Incorporated’s new pulp mill at Fer- 
nandina, Florida, range from 21% inches to 14 inches, and are used on 
stock and bleach liquor pipe lines. 


R. E. CHASE & COMPANY 


Agents for Hills-McCanna Saunders Valves 
SPOKANE 


PORTLAND 
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Well-known eastern paper specialty plant cuts beat- 
ing time, reduces power costs, and eliminates rust 
spots—with Taylor Beater Roll Pressure Recorders! 


OW did the executives of this plant 
find out that ordinary adjustment 
of beater pressures was wasting time and 
costing money? And that they could cut 
out these losses with Taylor Beater Roll 
Pressure Recorders? Intensive tests 
with this new type of roll pressure re- 
corder convinced them. Here are the 
surprising results of these tests: 
During a test on thirty beating cy- 
cles, operators were told to adjust the 
rolls in the usual way, using a standard 
position recorder. A Taylor Roll Pres- 
sure Recorder wrote down actual roll 
pressures. Beating went on as usual. 


RESULTS: Recorded roll pressures 
showed a difference of 4400 lbs. roll 
pressure between two consecutive cycles 
—a variation of more than 200%, al- 
though the rolls were adjusted to the 
same position relative to the bed plate! 
The time required to process the stock 
to a definite freeness showed a differ- 
ence of 434 hours between the shortest 
and longest cycles—a variation of 30%. 
By adjusting the roll to a definite sched- 
ule of pressure and time with the Tay- 
lor Recorder, beating time was cut 11%! 

Other tests carried out at another 
specialty plant on seventy cycleschecked 
with these results. ..and revealed a 
power saving with the Taylor Pressure 
Recorder of 5.5%. No wonder alert 





paper makers are putting in this Tay- 
lor Beater Roll Pressure Recorder! 

Why not take advantage of the more 
efficient beating you, too, can get with 
this precision instrument? There’s no 
obligation. Write Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y. Plant also 
in Toronto, Canada. Manufacturers in 
Great Britain: Short & Mason, Ltd., 
London. Pacific Coast Sales Office: 145 
Mission St., San Francisco, Cal., Cen- 
tral Bldg., Los Angeles, and Terminal 
Sales Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


Throw away your sound- 
ing rods and other hit-or- 
miss ways of judging beater 
roll position! Put this accu- 
rate, yet rugged Taylor Roll 
Pressure Recorder to work 
cutting down your costs, 
speeding work, improving 
the uniformity of your 
stock! It pays! 
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STANLEY J. SELDEN 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
PULP AND PAPER MILLS 
a 
319 PERKINS BUILDING PHONE MAIN 8406 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


O. C. SCHOENWERK 


Consulting Engineer 


3240 LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Pulp and Paper Mill 
Design — Construction 








Cavin, Marshall and Barr 


CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS 


A Firm of West Coast Engineers, Experienced in PA- 
CIFIC COAST Problems of Mill Design, Operation and 


Supervision of Construction. 


HAROLD D. CAVIN HARRY L. MARSHALL 
CHARLES M. BARR 


1215 Exchange Building, Seattle, Washington 


Hardy S. Ferguson & Co. 


Consulting Engineers 
200 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


Hardy S. Ferguson__. Member A.S.C.Ei, A.S.M.E., E.1.C. 
Moses H. Teaze.___.Member A.S.M.E., E.I.C., A.S.C.E. 


Consultation, reports, valuations, and com- 
plete designs and engineering supervision 
for the construction and equipment of 


Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 


Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants 
Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 








R. E. CHASE & Co. 


Tacoma Building — TACOMA — MAin 4281 
SEATTLE Branch, 1411 Fourth Ave. — ELiot 6662 


PORTLAND Branch, Ry. Exchange Bldg. 
BEacon 4779 


SPOKANE Branch, 1823 So. Maple Street 
Riverside 0776 


We Congratulate 


FERNANDINA 


and pat ourselves on the back 
for the part we played. 





PULP — 


PERKINS-GOODWIN 
COMPANY 


Established 1846 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, NEW YORK 
Suite 3605 
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DREW and HOFFMAN 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG., PORTLAND, ORE. 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING, VENTILATING, DRYING 
and DUST CONTROL 


Foster Wheeler Corporation 
Also Agents for: { J. O. Ross Patented Systems 
Centrifix Corporation 





GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
MEMBER—Am. Soc. C.E—Am. Soc. M. E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 


a and Pulp Mill 
peer ee Bloc “and Steam Power ort gel Specifi Doolin. 























Read Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry 


to keep informed of the news of 
the Pacific Coast industry. 


U. S. and Canada $4 per year. 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 
71 Columbia Street Seattle, Wash. 














FREE HANDBOOK 


“Diesel Questions Answered” 


This valuable handbook, prepared by Shell’s Technical 
Staff, explains what causes common Diesel operation 
problems and tells how to avoid them. Fully illustrated 
by 33 drawings and diagrams. Write Shell Technical 
Staff, Shell Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


SHELL MILL LUBRICANTS 


PERFECT 
make-ready 


IS ESSENTIAL TO 
GOOD PRINTING 


Make-ready is one of the most delicate and im- 
portant tasks of the printer. With infinite pains 
he builds up his type and plates until the print- 
ing surface is absolutely uniform. The thickness 
of a slip of tissue paper often determines whether 
the job will be good or bad. If a single type or 
printing plate is a shade too high it will print too 
heavy and wear unevenly. If too low, it will 
print dim and indistinct. In like manner the 
slightest unevenness in the felt of a paper ma- 
chine will cause corresponding defects in the sheet 
that passes over it. The result will be variation 
in the finished product and rapid deterioration of 
the felt itself. Hamilton Felts are “made ready” 
before they leave the mill. They make uniform 


paper and wear long and evenly. 


From the thinnest tissue to the heaviest board, 
there is a Hamilton Felt that will do your work 
better, faster and at lower cost. 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN 
HAMILTON, OHIO 


Miami Woolen Mills. Established 1858 
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